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THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. 



CHAPTER L 

' Thou later Bevelation ! silver stream, 

Breaking with gladness from the lake divine 

Whence all things flow ! O bright and singing babe ! 

What wilt thou be hereafter ?* 

Albx. Smith. 



It was a cloudless day in June — the first 
cloudless day after a week of summer storms 
and showers. Roses, which had not dared to 
venture from their buds during the past un- 
certain weather, now came thronging forth in 
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2 TSE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. 

hundreds^ assembling to meet the calm sun- 
shine, and give their thankful incense and 
festive beauty to the world. Koses, white and 
red — wild and cultivated — small and large — 
roses of all sorts, hung, and twined, and clung 
in masses of foliage and blossom to every part 
of the old stone balustrade of the broad ter- 
race that fronted Camolin House. And up 
the house itself they climbed, half hiding, half 
revealing their bright flowers among the dark 
foliage of the broad-leaved ivy that covered 
much of the fine old building. They clustered 
round the open window of the drawing-room — 
a window which, in summer, was used as a 
door — and, crowding to its sides, dragging 
forwards long wreaths of less presumptuous 
woodbine, they flung into the room the full 
influences of their beauty and sweet odour — 
gentle invitations, not easily to be resisted by 
those within. 

And not in vain did the flowers call to their 
playmate. Through the window, out into the 
sunshine, down the steps of the terrace, to 
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the turf below, bounded a little child — a cresr 
ture of about four summers — for only by 
summers could one count such years as Ms. 
He seemed almost the impersonation of the 
season^ his beauty was so summerlike — so full 
of warmth and brightness — ^his eyes, though 
very dark, shone like stars even in the sun- 
shine; and there was a warm golden gleam 
on the tangled masses of his hair, though it 
was all but black as night. His form was tall 
and strong for his age, and his rapid and 
agile movements seemed those of a child much 
older than he even appeared to be— and every 
one took him for a boy of six. He ran about 
the lawn, chasing butterflies — hunting^ he 
called it, for he knew already Ij^at man was 
made to hunt. He did not know that man 
was made to follow the unattainable — to strive 
and fail — to pursue what never may be his ; 
but this first bitter lesson of life was taught 
him that day, by the butterflies. There came 
fluttering round his head one of the most 
lovely of our British insects, of a common 

B 2 
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species, known to every naturalist, and, still 
better, to every school-boy — one of those 
white butterflies, whose wings seem tipped 
with fire, which generally congregate by river 
banks and sedgy streams, on bright summer 
days^ lighting up the willow shades as with 
dancing flames. It was the first of its' 
species which the child had seen — and, as it 
rose far above his head, and disappeared be- 
hind the cedars, he threw himself on the turf^; 
With a scream of angry disappointment, hiding 
his face among the grass. 

" Mervyn, what is the matter?" said a voice 
beside him. 

He rose, and stood abashed by his grand- 
mother's side^ 

Lady Camolin's appearance harmonised well 
with the scene in which she found herself. If 
Mervyn seemed the playmate of the roses and 
the butterflies, in her there was something 
equally in keeping with the yews and cedars 
that formed the background of the- scene. 
Like them, she was stately, and dark, and of 
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a gloomy beauty; like them, her presence 
seemed to shadow all the life and brightness 
round it, and yet was no cold or evil influence 
— ^for shadow, as well as light and cokur, can 
be fan* — at least, fair to us, children of the 
shadow — dwellers in a darkened world, where 
death stands ever in our sunsihine, and sorrow 
flits across every ray that reaches us. 

Lady.Camolin had been beautiful, and was 
so still, though time had altered her much. 
She was not old — scarcely past the middle 
age; but her years had brought her many 
cares, many long anxieties, and much of that 
wasting trouble which we do not call sorrow, 
although we dread it as a worse foe. Her 
features were strongly defined aad regular — 
her brow was deeply farrowed with lines that 
told of anxious, if not studious thought : she 
was very pale, and her dark and deep-set eyes 
burned, like fires in a mine, imder her black 
and overhanging eyebrows. Scarcely a touch 
of silver could be discerned on the smooth 
bands of her hair, which was nearly all con- 
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cealed under her cap. She wore an immense 
veil of /black lace, secured upon her head by 
a small diamond crescent, and falling over her 
shoulders so as nearly to envelope her whole 
form in its shadowy folds. She was dressed 
entirely in black — ^her costume was tasteftdly, 
though, perhaps, not carefully arranged ; and, 
without being fantastic, it was evident that 
fashion was unthought of in its formation, and 
that its wearer was utterly indifferent to any 
charge of singularity which the world' might 
choose to bring against her. 

Laying her small, transparent hand on the 
head of the child, she quieted his passion as 
by a spell. He did not confide to her his 
trouble — ^he felt that the fire-winged butt(irfly 
was nothing to her. "Grandmamma," he 
said, quietly, " let us gather a heap of 
flowers, to put into Mamma's room, and uncle 
Camolin's." 

" Yes, Mervyn — ^I came out to gather them, 
and you shall help me. But you ought not 
to forget Uncle Alan." 
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^^ I am not glad that he is coming/' said 
the boy, with a' fearless look upraised to the 
darkening countenance above him. 

But the expected chiding did not come. 
Lady Camolin's attention was arrested by the 
sight of a gentleman who was advancing to- 
wards her from a group of cedars, through 
which a narrow path led to the avenue. 
Mervyn, following her eye, and discerning the 
approaching stranger, sprang shyly away to a 
haven of refiige among the shrubs, best known 
to the rabbits and himself — and Lady Camolin, 
careless of his disappearance, advanced rapidly, 
with a smile of recognition, to welcome the 
new comer. 

Jhey met as old friends meet — ^witb a warm 
shake of the hands — a few kind, earnest 
glances — and not many words, till V)oth had 
recovered from the shock of their sudden 
meeting. For there is always something very 
like a shock of pain in such meetings, joyful 
as they may be. After long absence, we feel 
stunned, as it were, at the sudden clasp of a 
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friend's hand — and bath tongues are nearly 
silenced for a time. It requires no great in- 
timacy, or strong affection, to produce this 
effect — the unexpected re-appearance, after 
long absence, of a familiar face, has always 
something ghost-like and startling about it. 

" And when did you arrive, Mr. Winton ?" 
asked Lady Camolin. 

^' Last Monday,'' was the reply — ** I should 
not have reached Ireland till to-day, if I had 
not given up my plan of spending a day in 
Paris, as I passed through. Once fairly on 
my way home, I gave up all idea of delay — 
and now I am fixed." 

'' That is right," said Lady Camolin, senten- 
tiously — ** You are much wanted at Russ^h." 

"By my tenants — ^and one or two old ser- 
vants — and my dog, perhaps. But they are 
enough — ^and I return to them very gladly. 
Now tell me about all my friends — How is 
Camolin ? I know he is in Scotland, at pre- 
sent — and how is ^Lady Willoughby ?" 

How strangely he hesitated at that name % 
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" My children are all well," Lady Camolin 
replied — " I expect them this evening. They 
have spent the la^t thr^ weeks in Scotland, 
with the Morays — Sir Geoffrey's cousins — ^in 
Invemessshire. Camolin has not mentioned 
his health, in writing to me — so I conclude 
that he is well. Alan's leave does not expire 
for another month — which he will spend here, 
I hope.'' 

"And Lady Willoughby?" he said, in a 
constrained voice. 

" She is quite well, and enjoyed Scotland 
much. But let us come in, and sit down — 
we ^ can talk more comfortably in the house. 
Mervyn ! where are you, child ? Mervyn ! 
come here !" 

The child came running from his hiding- 
place, and stood before the stranger, with 
heightened colour, and glistening eyes. 

" Speak to Mr, Winton, my dear," said his 
grandmother. "This is Una's child, Mr. 
Winton," she added, with a proud smile — 
*yThis is Mervyn Willoughby." 
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And, obeying an impulse very rare with her, 
she stooped and kissed the boy — thus she 
fafled to observe the shudder with which 
Arthur Winton ahnost recoiled firom the little 
hand's soft touch, and the look of deep com- 
passion in his eyes, as he turned them, slowly 
and unwillingly, on the child. 

He did not speak, or notice the little crea- 
ture, till Lady Camolin abruptly asked him, 
whether he could trace any likeness to the 
family in Mervyn's face or form. " I am not 
a good judge," he said, hesitatingly — " No, I 
see no likeness to yowr family." 

" He has a look of Alan, I think," said 
Lady Camolin — and they entered the house 
together, the child lingering on the terrace — 
he was not fond of strangers. 

"How long you have been away!" said 
Lady Camolin to Mr. Winton, as they sat to- 
gether — " I have not seen you since Una's 
marriage — indeed, not since some time be- 
fore it." 

Again a cloud passed over Arthur WintoH's 
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usually clear and open countenance — ^but he 
spoke calmly and firmly. 

" I have been always unfortunate, in coming 
home just when you were all absent — ^but now 
my travels are ended. I shall never leave 
Russagh again for any length of time. When 
did Lady Willoughby return from India ?" 

" Six months ago— Her health made it im- 
possible for her to remain there ; and, though 
the child did not suffer, he would surely have 
done so before long, had he not been sent 
home. I trust Una may never return to 
India : Sir Geoflfrey expects very shortly to be 
recalled." 

" But no one knows what may happen next, 
in the present disturbed state of India — ^he 
may be detained there from year to year — and 
in that case " 

" In that case, Mr. Winton, my daughter 
will consider it her duty to rejoin her hus- 
band." 

Mr. Winton bit his lip, but said no more on 
thfe subject. They had many others in com- 
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mon, as neighbours always have. After half- 
an-hour's talk, he rose to go. 

" Will you dine with us on Saturday?" said 
Lady Camolin, as they shook hands, "Tou 
will meet Una and my sons — ^and a stranger, 
Mr. Winton — a beautiful young lady, if I am 
to believe Alan's report." 

"Who?'' asked Mr. Winton. "Not that 
she will be an additional attraction to me. I 
shall be too glad to come, were it only for the 
pleasure of seeing you all together in the old 
house once more." 

" Thank you," said Lady Camolin, with a 
smile half courteous, half cordial (if, indeed, 
the terms are not synonymous), " The young 
lady is Miss Moray — Florence Moray — Sir 
Geoflfrey's cousin. Una is very fond of her, 
and has persuaded her to come with her to 
Ireland for a short time. It is very long 
since I have received a stranger at Camolin. 
I hope she will not find it dull." 

" She will not be worth much, if she does," 
said Mr. Winton. " At this time of year, 
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and, in such scenery, no one can be dull, I 
should thmk." And hastily taking leave of 
Lady Camolin, he left the house. 

The shadow, which had so often crossed his 
features during the past conversation, now 
settled there, as he walked slowly round to 
the door, and mounted his horse. 

" Oh !" thought he, as he rode home — "oh, 
why was I away ! — why did I not hear it one 
week sooner ! — I could have saved her ! And 
yet they say there is a Providence !" 
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CHAPTER II. 

< Like some young cypress, tall,* and dark, and straight. 
Which in a queen's secluded garden throws 
Its slight dark shadow on the moonlit turf, 
By midnight, to a bubbling fountain's sound — 
So slender Sohrab seemed, so softly reared.' 

Matthew Arnold. 



While Mervyn Willoughby was chasing but- 
terflies on the lawn at Camolin, the Glasgow 
steamer was passing the light-house at Howth. 
My readers must forgive me, if I take them 
somewhat abruptly out to sea — on a calm 
summer noontide, a sail in the Bay of Dublin 
can be no great hardship. 

The Gliasgow steamer, as I have said, was. 
passing the light-house at Howth, on her way 
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to Dublin. Waveless and breezeless were the 
sea and air — and the Wicklow mountains rose 
in soft blue hazy outlines against a cloudless 
sky. The Bay was in its greatest beauty — 
and the passengers on board the steamer had 
more time to admire it than they perhaps de- 
sired, for the receding tide was against them, 
and their progress was slow. But there were 
few people on board, and those few did not 
appear to be impatient travellers — ^which is 
the more wonderful, as their passage had been 
a peculiarly tedious one, a sea fog having 
already detained them several hours in the 
early part of the day. 

Lord Camolin was walking slowly up and 
down the deck, his sister leaning on his arm. 
On the steps of the paddle-box, a young lady 
was seated, while beside her stood the indi- 
vidual, who, in contempt of steam-boat pro- 
prieties, had placed her there, that she might 
have a good view of the Bay. He was a 
jmmg man, of singular and striking beauty*— 
she, a pretty clnld of eighteen — ^for there ve 
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many children of that age. She looked round 
upon the sunny hills and gleaming sea, with 
that pleased and wondering glance, which, in 
childhood and youth, is so beautiful — and 
Alan de Vesci gazed on her with eyes that 
told of manhood's force and power — and (uyM 
tell, too, of manhood's darker passions. 

Meanwhile, his brother and sister talked 
earnestly together, as they pursued their 
limited walk — ^pausing at times to look at the 
beautiful coast they were nearing. 

" We are nearly in," said Camolin — " we 
shall reach home in good time, after all, Una." 

*^ Before Mervyn's bed-time, I hope," said 
Lady Willoughby — " But, Camolin, I am in 
great suspense at this moment. I cannot 
help wondering what destiny awaits me at 
home — there will be a letter from my hus- 
band, I am sure. The Indian mail is due." 

" I scarcely dare ask you, Una, what news 
you wish to receive ? I know my own wishes 
well — but I ought not to express them to 

yoii." 
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Lady Willoughby glanced at her brother, with 
a strange look of mingled sorrow and affection. 
" There are some things, dear CamoUn,'' she 
said, ^' which, eVen between us two, must re- 
main unexpressed. Whatever happens, you 
will help me to be contented — ^will you not ?'' 

" And who will help me to do without you ? 
How shall I ever fall back into my old life — 
become a hermit agam — after having known 
such sweet companionship as yours, Una?" 

" Don't be a hermit," she replied, with a 
smile. "And now let us put the ftiture out of 
our heads, if we can. What is Florence doing ? 
Sitting on the paddle-box, I believe, under this 
scorching sun ! She will have a dreadful head- 
ache. Do go, Camolin, and make her come to 
us here, under the awning." 

" She is very happy," remonstrated Camolin. 
" Alan is between her and the sun, and she is 
amused looking at the bay." 

" Let us go and talk to them," said Lady 
Willoughby. It did not satisfy her to hear 
that Alan stood in the girl's sunshine. It might 

yoL. I. c 
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become symbolically true, she thought ; and 
his would be a baleM shadow. 

They walked forward together, and con- 
fronted the group on the paddle-box. Alan's 
countenance darkened, but Florence Moray rose 
with a glad smile, and offered her seat to Lady 
Willoughby. 

" Sit here, dear Una," she said, " and Til 
take the step below. Is it not a lovely day ? 
And such a passage as we have had ! I have 
enjoyed it so much ! Mr. De Vesci has been 
telling me the names of those hills, and show- 
ing me the direction of Camolin. I could 
find my way there quite well, if I were a bird.'' 

As she talked on, Alan wandered moodily 
away, past the engines, towards some inacces- 
sible region in the fore part of the ship . Una's 
eye followed him anxiously ; and for a moment 
she did not respond to the lively chatter of her 
friend, who immediately continuea — 

" Is he standing over that dreadful engine, 
room? What are you lookmg at, Una? — ^he is 
"lite safe, surely." 
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Una was not thinking of his safety, although 
she followed him with her eye ; but turning to 
Florence, she replied — 

"Was I looking at anything? Alan can 
hardly fall through the very solid grating that 
covers the engine, Florence.** 

Florence laughed, and looked somewhat con^ 
fused withal. The vessel was now gliding 
slowly up the river, and the usual bustle and 
noise preceding: debarcation, had already com- 
menced among the sailors, and such of the 
passengers as could not trust to Fate for the 
care of their luggage. Footmen and maids 
congregated among trunks and carpet-bags — 
cloaks, parcels, and parasols were eagerly 
seized by their respective owners — stray chil- 
dren were caught and dragged, sometimes out 
of the way, sometimes into it — and ladies 
dived into the Avemus where they had passed 
the night, in search, of books, bags, and other 
treasures, which, in their frantic haste to 
emerge into the upper air, they Jiad left be- 
hind. All conversation, all admiration of the 

(J 2 
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scenery, was at an end — besides, there was 
now nothing to admire, except the architec- 
ture of the Custom-honse, and the picturesque 
groups of beggars assembled on the quay, to 
receive and escort the voyagers. A few mo- 
ments more, and our friends are on terra- 
firm a. 

" Welcome to Ireland, dear Florence,'' said 
Una to her companion. 

^'Cead mille failthe!'' added Alan, with 
mock solemnity. 

But Lord Camolin stood looking absently 
about him, and said nothing. 

Now, that they are safely landed, we may 
hmve them to pursue their journey. It is 
time that the reader should knovv something 
of their antecedents — ^for, at present, they are 
but strangers to him, and I mean him to know 
them thoroughly, ere long. 

Lord Camolin, now in his twenty-fifth year, 

was the head of the De Vesci family — ^the pos- 

^vmoY of a large encumbered estate, extending 

xvv miles of turfy uplands, heathery hills. 
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and redaimable, but unreclaimed bog — a fine 
old house, containing more pictures than 
chairs, more antique chimney-pieces and Ita- 
lian statues than beds and tables — a beautiful 
wild ill-kept park and garden — and a very 
small income, with the smallest possible hopes 
of it ever increasing, — His father, many years 
dead, had been a man of ruinous tastes— 
totally unable to refuse himself anything he 
wished for — and equally unable ever to bring 
himself to the contemplation of ins accounts, 
or the comprehension of his circumstances. 
He thought himself a poet, a painter, a mu- 
sician : he was but a second-rate amateur — 
yet he had good taste, and a strong love of 
the beautiful — I mean the externally beauti- 
ful — ^for of the beauty of self-denial — the 
beauty of well-directed action — ^he had no 
idea, And so he travelled to Italy and Greece 
- — fifurrounded himself with works of art — 
married the beautiful, but almost penniless 
daughter of a Greek count (whose Irish wife 
was a connection of the house of De Vesci) — 
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came home, wrote, painted, played — ruined 
himself and his children — ^and died at five^and- 
thirty : leaving his widow sole guardian of his 
two sons, and their sister Una. 

Lord Camolin inherited many of his father's 
tastes — ^but with more earnestness and truth of 
character he combined a far more truly poetic 
temperament and a higher appreciation of art; 
yet he had not his father's ruinous mania 
for possession — ^his narrow means had always 
contented him ; and his refined and fastidious 
taste never led him into extravagance. His 
health from childhood had been weak — too 
weak to admit of his receiving the advantage 
of a school and college education; but his 
boyhood was not wasted, for he was a student 
by nature. He could not ride, and run, and 
fight, like other boys ; there were days toge- 
ther when he could not even walk — for he 
suffered from a weakness of the spine, which 
often incapacitated him from all exertion — 
but he could think — ^he could read — ^he could 
dive into the secrets of nature — ^nature, whose 
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beauty was his spirit's food, whose hidden lore 
he sought after, lovingly and reverently — 
studying, not as a phOosopher, but as a poet, 
the uses and meaniny of the creations around 
him. He was companionless, save for the 
.company of his ^^ thick-coming fancies," and 
his little sister Una, who was to him a sort of 
child-Egeria, an embodied Spirit of Nature, A 
young Dryad, yet of a muse-like wisdom. 
He was more deeply read in classic than in 
Christian lore, or he would have seen in her 
a second St. Agnes : which, indeed, she was, 
in all save circumstance. For she, too, had 
her martyrdom ; but I must not anticipate. 

Alan, the second son, was his mother's 
favourite, and the world's. We seldom find it 
thus. It is believed that 

< The mother dotes upon the reckling child 
More than the strong.* 

— ^but in this case it was otherwise. Lady 
Camolin's proud glance often turned coldly 
from her puny first-bom, to rest with admiring 
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love on Alan's strong and graceful proportions, 
and glorious countenance. He had been a 
noble looking boy, and the beauty of his child- 
hood and infancy is stiU remembered at Gamo- 
lin. among the glories of the past. His father 
sent for an artist from Italy, when Alan was four 
years old, to paint his portrait It still hangs 
in the haU, at Camolin, they call it now "The 
Infant St. John/' for in this holy character 
was the child represaited. And Alan's mind 
was as gifted as his form — rso, at least, his 
mother thought — ^he was ftdl of talent, fiill of 
ardour and power, quick, brilliant, perceptive, 
an eagle-like spirit. He was a true child of 
genius, his mother said ; one who could never 
fail, one whose career would be a line of light; 
bom to greatness, bom to distinction and suc- 
cess. And Lady Camolin practised the most 
rigid economy, lived in total seclusion, stinted 
herself and children in every particular, that 
Alan might be well educated. He wished to 
enter the army. She had dreamed of other 
things for him, but his genius, she thought, 
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would win fame wherever it was placed, and 
he went to Sandhurst, and afterwards entered 
an infantry re^ment, ultimately exchanging 
into the Guards, at considerable expense to 
himself and his mother, who regarded not ex- 
pense, where a wish of Alan's was concerned. 
All her hope, and nearly all her affection, were 
catered on this youth. She was glad that 
Camolin could not go to school, for it left 
her the more free to spend her means on Alan. 
She would gladly, had she been able, have 
given him his brother's birthright — ^aud she 
often bitterly repined at the decree of Provi- 
dence, which had s^it the sickly child into the 
world a year before his more promising brother 
—-and then a cruel, unmotherly thought would 
cross her mind — a half-^hope, that after all the 
title and property might in the end be Alan's. 
But as Lord Camolin grew older, his health 
improved. Nature, whom he loved so well, 
was to him a kmder mother than his own — ^and 
year by year the youth grew stronger — all 
symptoms of the threatened spinal disease 
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gradually va!)ished, and in his twentieth year, 
he found himself able to join a party of young 
and middle aged men — some of the latter being 
his father's friends — on a travelling expedition 
to the more remote parts of the Continent. 
This expedition afforded him much enjoyment, 
and contributed greatly to the ftirth6r improve- 
ment of his health. He remained abroad ayear, 
and returned if not a strong, at all events a 
healthy man — ^and handsome too, though very 
unlike his brother. 

Camolin was the taller of the two— he was 
very much above the middle height, but his 
figure was singularly slight and frail — ^his hands 
and feet were like a woman's — his shoulders 
had not the squareness, or his chest the depth 
which men so much admire in each other — he 
was a fragile looking being — remarkably ill- 
made, hismother thought — Butitwas wonderftd 
to see the singular grace that marked his every 
movement — there was nothing angular or awk- 
ward in the attitudes of his slender limbs — 
he stood well — tooved well — did everything 
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with a natural grace seldom to be met with. 
His walk was peculiar, but in that as in all 
things, he had a noble bearing — ^he dressed neg- 
ligently — his clothes were generally ill-fitting, 
always giaraiigeiy loose — never fEuahionable — 
yet they seemed always so becoming, that one 
never desired an improvement in them. His 
features were delicate as a woman's — ^the pure 
oval of his face had not a fault — his eyes — one 
could hardly say whether they were blue or 
hazel — ^but though deep set, they were fall of 
light, clear and truthful. They were the eyes 
of a poet, or a seer — thoughtfal, vatic eyes. 
His head, though small for his height, was of a 
noble outline — ^his soft brown hair fell round it 
in careless waves — ^it had the singular beauty 
of never appearing disordered, and yet never 
suggested the idea of the smallest care having 
been bestowed on its arrangement — it was 
purely and naturally graceful, like everything 
else about him. 

Lord Camolin would have remained longer 
on the Continent, had he not there received 
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the announcement of his sister's approaching 
marriage with Sir GeoflS^y Willoughby — a 
person p^fectly unknown to him. More 
shocked than gratified at the intelligence — 
although his mother conveyed it to him as 
rare good tidings — he hurried home; but 
arrived too late — the marriage had taken 
place. It was a bitter blow to Camolin — yet 
he did not repine, for he trusted it was for his 
sister's happiness. 

Una de Vesci was only seventeen, when her 
hand was given to Sir Geoflfrey Willoughby — 
" Her hand was given^^ I say — ^for it was no 
gift of hers. She was a child — characters like 
hers, with all their heavenly wisdom, have a 
long childhood. Sir Geoffi^y was very kind 
— seemed very good ; she liked him extremely 
— liked no one better, except her dear brother 
Camolin. Her mother thought him perfect — 
urged her (yet without seeming to,do so) to 
accept his proposal — ^told her of all the happi- 
ness that would be for ever secured by such a 
union — ^persuaded her, innocent and trusting 
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as she was, that it would be sin and craelty to 
reject one so true and good — one who loved 
her so deeply and tenderly — one who could 
not but win her strongest love, in time. Who 
can wonder if she yielded ? she had none to 
counsel her — ^her mother surely had her hap- 
piness at heart — surely, what she wished her 
to do, must be good and right — so the child 
obeyed. 

She knew nothing of love, save of the love 
she. gave to Heaven and Nature, and to those 
around her. Her heart was as a folded lily — 
a bud, whose white petals closed over the un- 
developed centre — the golden, glowing Life of 
the Flower hereafter to be laid open to the 
burning glance of the summer sun. Una knew 
nothing of what are called " womanly feel- 
ings." Her unawakened instincts did not re- 
coil from the idea of marriage with one whom 
she did not love — ^for she knew not that it was 
so. And the unopened lily was plucked, and 
given to one who knew not how to handle it 
tenderly. 



to 
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Yet it was *^ an excellent match." Sir 
Geofeey was extremely rich — very good-look- 
ing — a perfect gentleman, in education and 
manner. He was sixteen years older than 
Una — ^but that was no great disparity : he 
was quite a young man still. Wonderfully 
young, indeed, to stand so high in his profes- 
sion, for he was colonel of Alan's first regi- 
ment ; and it was through Alan that the family 
first became acquainted with him. Nor was he 
an idle officer, like many young colonels in 
days of peace ; he was really fond of his profes- 
^on, and never dreamt of leaving it on the 
occasion of his marriage. His regiment was 
ordered to India very shortly after Camolin's 
return ; and Sir Geoffrey, in his delight at the 
prospect of active service, sympathised little 
with Una's grief at leaving her friends and her 
home. 

It was a terrible parting — ^but Una never 
doubted that it was her duty to accompany her 
husband to any part ot the world. In four 
years, however, she found herself again under 
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her brother's roof — no longer a child — but a 
woman, on whom woman's lot of suffering had 
heavily fallen. In those four years, she had 
known trials, the bitterest that could fall to a 
young wife's portion — ^insults the cruellest that 
a woman can receive at the hands of an unfaith- 
fulhusband — ^but not for these did she leave him. 
Physicians, who saw her wasting away, and 
knew the cause too well said that the climate 
was killing her, that she must return home. — 
They frightened Sir Geofeey, wiio was proud 
of his beautiful wife, and did not wish her to 
die ; they frightened both him and Una about 
their boy, the only survivor of three children 
— who, strong and healthy as he was, would, 
they averred, sink beneath another tropical 
summer. Lady Willoughby and Mervyn were 
accordingly sent home — ^the boy was not to 
return to India, but Una was to rejohi her 
husband when her health was perfectly re- 
established — unless there was a prospect of 
Sir Geoffrey's return to England, which was 
le. 
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At the time our story opens, Una had been 
six months returned from India — the last of 
which she and her brothers had spent in visiting 
an uncle of Sir Geoffrey's, and enjoying 
Highland air and scenery. 

But while I have been wandering back into 
the past, those of whom I relate the antece- 
dents, have been progressing on their journey 
— and are now at Camolin House, where we 
shall leave them to enjoy their reunion with 
Lady Camolin and the child. 
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CHAPTER III. 

^ Non ero Tandar sno coBa mortale, 
Ma d'angelica forma ; e le parole 
Sonaran aitro cbe par voce umana. 
Un spirto celeste, un vivo sole 
Fu quel ch'io vidi. 

PBTRA.BCH. 



The little village (it caUs itself the town) of 
EiUdadhy is situated about two miles fix)m 
Camolin, in one of the most picturesque of 
the Wicklow valleys. It will not be found 
in the most accurate county map ; but that 
does not matter, so long as it has an existence, 
to me and to my readers. A rapid mountain- 
stream runs through its one street, and con- 
tributes much to the cleanliness of the locality. 
A church, chapel, and two rival school-houses 
VOL, I. D 
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— ^the dispensary, police-barrack, about a dozen 
cabins, half as many tawdry little shops, and 
a post-office, constitute **the town/' The 
Rectory of Killdash is about a quarter of a 
mile distant (I should have called it "The 
Glebe "), and the curate, Mr. Timothy Hogan, 
lodges in the village, next door to Miss Short's 
tiny shop, whose front displays the inscrip- 
tion, " Short's Fancy Eepository," painted in 
scarlet letters, but so tall and thin, and lament- 
ably squeezed together from want of space, 
that no passer-by has yet deciphered the 
mystic characters. The priest's house is the 
same distance from the village as that of the 
rector ; but, to all intents and purposes, the 
two clergymen are as far as the poles asunder, 
although there is little more than half a mile 
of road to sever them. Father Mahony and 
Doctor Smythe have never crossed each 
other's thresholds, and never will. 

In the evening of the day following that 
whose events I have related, three persons 
were lingering together on the wooden bridge, 
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which carries a bridle-path across the river, 
just at the outskirts of the village. The group 
consisted of Mrs. Smjrthe, the Kector's wife ; 
Mrs. Conelan, the wife of the dispensary doc- 
tor ; and the Eeverend Timothy Hogan, whose 
dun pony, fastened to the rails of the bridge, 
was grazing at the water's edge. Mrs. Smythe 
was the important person of the party — ^but 
the good woman seemed quite unconscious of 
the fact, and chattered cordially with her two 
companions. 

" Yes, Mrs. Conelan," she said, " the doctor 
and I are going to dine with Lady Camolin, 
to-morrow. It's a very long time since we 
were asked there — I mean, since any one was 
asked there." 

" Maybe they wont be so dull, now they've 
a young lady staying with them," remarked 
Mrs. Conelan. 

" Is it the young lady from Scotland? Oh," 
said the curate, " they won't make much dif- 
ference for her. Will she come to church on 
Sunday, I wonder ?" 

D 2 
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" Te be sure she will, Mr. Hogan," gravely 
replied Mr. Smythe — **and I hope she will 
see the advantage of our Episcopal services." 

Mrs. Coiielan, who was from the North of 
Ireland, infinitely preferred tiie PresbytOTun 
form of worship; but, with more politeness 
than sincerity, she exclaimed, "I hope so, 
too!" — adding, to change the subject, that 
she thought the Honourable Alan had grovm 
very handsome. Mrs. Conelan was extremely 
particular about everything relating to the 
Peerage, and the correct denomination of 
those enviable individuals whose names were 
therein inscribed. Unfortunately, she seldom 
heard any one mention them but herself, and 
could not distinguish between social and formal 
titles. Mr. De Vesci was the Honourable 
Alan ; and Mrs. Conelan took care to call 
him so. 

"Some people like the Viscount's looks 
best," she said " but he's a poor dawny crea- 
ture, I think. The Honourable Alan should 
have been the eldest." 
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Mr. Hogan thought himself bound to re- 
prove the speaker, as it did not happen to be. 
Mrs. Smythe. 

" it's not for us, Mrs. Conelan," he said " to 
pronounce what should be and what shouldn't. 
The poet says, * Whatever is, is best.'" 

^^Tou are. right, Mr. Hogan," said the 
Rector's wife; and Mr Hogan held up his 
head immediately. 

^'I shall be so glad to see dear Lady 
Willoughby," Mrs. Smythe continued. "I 
hope she will be looking the better for her 
trip to Scotland. It was a sad thing to see 
her when she first came home from India." 

**But she soon recovered her looks," said 
Mrs. Conelan; "the climate did not really 
injure her. My Martin says she never looked 
a bit as if she had been in India — only as 
though she had been fretting, poor thing." 

"I'm afraid Mr. Conelan was right," ob- 
served Mrs. Smythe. " She had not a happy 
time of it, poor child. I have heard strange 
stories of Sir Greoflfrey — stories I should be 
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sorry to repeat. I have a son out there, you 
know, and I hear a good cleal from him. I fear 
Sir Geoflfrey is very wild." 

^The world's word for very criminal.) 

'* Poor thing, poor thing ! " said Mrs. Cone- 
Ian, with matronly sympathy — thinking, all 
the while, what a good thing it was that " her 
Martin " was not wild. 

" But it's not for me," pursued Mrs. Smythe, 
"to talk over my friend's family troubles, 
these are subjects on which it behoves us to 
be silent." 

Mrs. Conelan instantly collapsed, and the 
curate began to consicler how he had best 
change the subject naturally and easily. Ac- 
cordingly, he abruptly asked Mrs. Smythe, 
" when she expected Miss Lucinda home?" 

Miss Lucmda was the rector's only daugh- 
ter, then on a visit to an aunt of hers, residing 
in Dublin. 

**Next week,'' said Mrs. Smythe. "She 
was to have come home to-day — but there is 
a dSjettner at the Park next week, and, of 
"^irse, I let her stay for it." 
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** Oh ! of course," said Mrs. Conelan, " It 
would be a pity, indeed, to bring her home, 
when she's enjoying herself so much, and 
being so much admired, and all that/' 

^^ Miss Lucinda's career cannot fail of being 
a successful one," said Mr. Hogan. " She is 
most attractive and fiisdnating." 

" Cinda is a nice girl," said the complacent 
mother. "I hear she is greatly adqiired at 
the Castle." 

Poor Cinda ! it had been better for her to 
have led the life of .Cinderella, and to have 
been admired nowhere — better far to have 
remained at the Rectory — ^better even to have 
.left it as Mrs. Timothy Hogan — than to go 
through the ordeal of Castle admiration. 
How was she ever to fall back upon an honest 
Irish husband, when half a dozen graceful 
noblemen in bhie facings were faithfully por- 
trayed upon her heart ! 

But the Rector and his wife never thought 
of this. The Rector was unworldly, and 
heartily wished that his pretty Cinda should 
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enjoy herself— caring little whether she were 
admired or not. And Mrs. Smythe was 
worldly, but did not know the world — such is 
often the case — and she fondly dreamed that 
a nobleman in blue facings might become her 
son-in-law. 

" Indeed, I'm sure, she's greatly admired," 
said Mrs. Conelan — " she is, I have no doubt, 
quite an ornament to the Vice-Kegal Court." 

And a conversation ensued, which I wiU 
not inflict upon the reader. The doctor's wife 
and the curate flattered Mrs. Smythe, by 
praising Miss Lucinda, till the subject was 
exhausted ; then they talked about Dublin, 
and the Viceroy, who was, of course, the best 
that ever reigned — ^meaning, the most hospita- 
ble ; next, they chattered about various 
country neighbours, who are not acquaint- 
ances of ours ; finally, after a few words in 
praise of Mr. Winton of Kussagh, they came 
back to their starting-point — ^Viscount Camo- 
lin. Lady Willoughby, and the Honourable 
Alan — subjects which afforded them so much 
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conversation^ that the night dews were falling 
fast before they separated, and went home 
their respective ways. Mrs. Smythe trotted 
brisMy home» thinMng of Cinda^ and half 
regretting that she had allowed her to prolong 
her residence in Dublin. " The deje&ner will 
be very pleasant, I'm sure/' said the anxious 
mother to herself — "but something might 
have come of it, perhaps, if we could have 
taken her with us to Camolin, to-morrow.— 
Oh, well, she's young, and there's time 
enough yet." 

Meanwhile, Lady Camolin was preparing 
for the very rare event of a dinner party. In 
her reduced establishment, such things could 
not be, without preparations and arrangements 
undreamt of in the philosophy of other Tnenages. 
It was necessary to .mend a few of the dining- 
room chairs, as there were only five safe ones 
* to the fore.' Time will wear out even the 
massive oak fiimiture of the last century; 
especially when a half-blind housemaid, also of 
the last century, has the charge of it. But 
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the domestics did not excite themselves about 
the approaching banquet : they had pride 
enough to sustain them through harder trials. 
"We belong to the rale ould stock," said 
they. "WeVe no newfangled ways here — 
where would ye see such a house in the three 
kingdoms, and such splendid things in it! 
If they're old and worn, they're better, any 
day, than other people's new gimcracks ! " 
And so they were, perhaps ; but it was sad 
to see the ravages of Time so unresisted. 

Mr. Winton came early — ^he was impatient 
to see his friends again — he was impatient, too, 
to *get over' his meeting with Lady Wil- 
loughby, to which he looked forward with a 
strange, dark fear — not rightly so called, 
perhaps ; but for the feeling I mean, there is 
no name. He came early, as I have said — so 
early, he thought, on entering the drawing- 
room, that no one had yet come down stairs ; 
but it was not so — ^Lady Willoughby and her 
child were standing in the deep recess of the 
window, watching the sunset j and, as Mr^ 
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Winton advanced into the room, lie saw that 
he was not alone. 

Una heard his footstep, and turned quickly 
round. She recognised him at once, and came 
forward with extended hand to greet him. 
But he hesitated — ^scarcely touched the hand 
that would have placed itself so cordially 
within his own — spoke a few faltering words, 
and turned away towards the window, which 
Lady Willoughby had just left. 

She was not surprised. Mr. Winton had 
always been shy, always unused to ladies' 
society — and she felt herself a novelty to him, 
though he was an old friend to her. How 
could she expect him entirely to recognise in 
her the childish girl he had known nearly five 
years ago? But she must put him at his 
ease, for surely he would be her friend again — 
her child's fiiend, too. So she followed him 
to the window, and stood beside him in the 
glow of the sunset rays. 

He glanced at her timidly — and then his 
spirit trembled before the shock of her sur- 
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passing loveliness, lit up, as it was, by the 
golden evening light. I have not described 
Una — ^let me describe her now, as she stands 
in the sunshine — ^before the unwonted warmth 
and radiance forsake her^ leaving her to light 
up the dusky twDight with her beauty. 

She was not like the glowing dream of a 
Greek poet or sculptor. She had never re- 
ceived from her mother the inheritance of 
southern charms, which she might have been 
expected to possess. The beauty of the 
northern liight was hers — pure and sdenm 
beauty — yet soft and gentle as the moonlight 
it resembled. Her features were faultless, 
yet not of the true Greek type — her tall, 
slight form was, perhaps, not faultless, yet 
where could its perfect grace be equalled ? — 
who could fail to marvel at the perfection of 
her every attitude, ^ the poetry of her every 
movement ? Other women may be exquisitely 
graceful, exquisitely winning in aU their ges- 
tures and motions. Looking at them, you 
deem them embodied grace — ^but, when you 
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have seen Una, you will not compare a 
tairy's flutter to the sweep of an angel's wing. 
Una was like a Christian poet's dream of 
saintly purity and gentleness. To other beau- 
tiful women, she was what the white lily is to 
other flowers. Her eyes were dear and blue 
— large, and rather luminous than bright; 
she was generally yery pale, and her long, 
soft hau* was of a hue that harmonised per- 
fectly with her delicate, almost spiritual 
colouring. It was many shades lighter than 
her brother Camoliu's— of a pale golden hue, 
yet seeming as if a sort of unearthly shadow 
rested on it — ^the holy shadow of the martyr's 
crown, or the protecting shadow of her guar- 
dian angel — ^for it was hard to look on her, 
and not think of angels and martjrrs. 

She was dressed in white, and wore no 
flowers, nor ornaments; but the last sunray 
flung its warm colour upon her pure raiment, 
and lingered lovingly upon her shadowy hair 
— shadowy still, even in that golden light. 

I have said that Arthur Winton trembled 
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in spirit before the shock of her beauty. 
Many men could have viewed it unmoved — 
could have looked on Una Willoughby as 
calmly as on the midnight sky — acknowledg- 
ing the beauty of both, yet feeling that of 
neither — ^for such beauty must be ' spiritually 
discerned.' But Arthur, rough, unpolished, 
unrefined as he was, had spiritual discernment; 
saw and felt how beautiful she was — how 
pure and high a thing a fair and noble woman 
might be. No wonder his spirit trembled, as 
it admitted so divine an image ! 

Her child stood beside her, glancing from 
under his long dark eyelashes at the stranger 
he had seen but once before, and hoping to 
be noticed this time — but Una was the first to 
speak. 

"I am so glad we have met again, Mr. 
Winton 1" 

His heart failed him at her words. He had 
thoughts within that made that meeting pain 
— such pain as he had not dreamed of, much 
as he had feared that hour. But he com- 
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nvanded himself and spoke quietly and natu- 
rally, asking her about her journey, her voyage 
from India, &c., till he was relieved by the 
entrance of Lady Camolin and Miss Moray, 
to whom he was duly introduced. 

Then came the rector and his wife — ^next 
Alan entered, and, after coldly greeting the 
three guests, strolled slowly to Miss Moray's 
side — ^lastly. Lord Camolin made his appear- 
ance ; and then dinner was announced, all 
countenances brightening as the old butler 
heralded that much-desired change of scene. 
What evil genius can it be, that. always pre- 
sides over the ten minutes before dinner, 
dulling the spirits of the wittiest guest, para- 
lysing the tongues of the host and hostess, 
doubling the agonies of the shy and the per- 
plexities of the perplexed? There is no 
baflling the power' of this stupifying fairy — 
save by the most accurate punctuality in 
punctual houses, or a tardy appearance in late 
ones — and even then, one is scarcely safe. 

This painful period over, the evening was 
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a pleasant one ; but the elders of the party 
all observed that Mr. Winton had lost much 
of his usual cheerftilness since they had seen 
him last. He was pre-occupied with busmess, 
they thought — ^he must have found a great 
deal of occupation and care awaiting him at 
Kussagh. Alan noticed the change, too, and 
accounted for it to his mother and himself, by 
suggesting that Winton was in love, or that 
he had lost a great deal on the Derby. All 
these conjectures were very far from the 
truth. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

*Tbe marigold was burning in the marsh, 
like a thing dipt in sunset, when he came/ 

Alex. Smitb. 



Sunday evening is generally a quiet time — ^it 
was particularly so at the Rectory of Killdash. 
Doctor Smythe, after his two sermons, and his 
share in two services — after his four walks to 
and from church, his comfortable dinner, and 
his two glasses of port, was always extremely 
sleepy at nine o'clock. His good wife, the 
most wakeful and energetic of middle-aged 
women, invariably respected his slumbers — 
and occupied herself noiselessly while they 
continued — as if anything short of a salute of 

VOL. I. E 
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artillery could have awakened him ! He slept, 
if possible, sounder than usual, on the evening 
after the unwonted dissipation of dining at 
Camolin ; while Mrs. Smythe sat opposite to 
him, writing to her daughter, rapidly covering 
four sheets with a caligraphy more legible 
than might be expected from its excessive 
swiftness. It was wonderful that she should 
have so much to say, considering that Lucinda 
would be at home in a few days ; but there is 
no accounting for correspondence. 

Here is an extract from the fourth sheet of 
her letter — " I wish, my dear, you had been 
with us last night. We dined at Camolin, 
which is a thing we have not done for years, 
I think. ' Lady Willoughby has brought over 
a cousin of Sir Geoffiey's, from Scotland — a 
Miss Moray — ^rather a pretty girl, whom Mr. 
De Vesci seems to admire ; but I do not think 
it is anything serious. She, evidently, does 
not interest Lord Camolin at all — He is a 
most pleasing young man — ^it is a great pity 
he does not mix more in society. We had 
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some charming music from Lady Willoughby 
and Mr. De Vesci — the latter really is wonder- 
fiilly talented ; he sang several beautiful com- 
positions of his own, words and all: Lady 
WiUoughby gave us some German songs, 
which might suit you, perhaps, if she would 
allow you to copy them. The neighbourhood 
will, I hope, be more cheerful this summer, 
now that all the young people at Camolin are 
at home ; and I should think Mr. Winton 
would entertain a good deal at Kussagh — ^he 
ought to do it. But he does not seem in 
good spirits — ^He finds it lonesome, I dare say. 
Perhaps he will ask his cousin, Mr. Savile, 
when he can be spared from the staff — or 
Lord Walter Merton, perhaps. The Castle 
people will soon be off duty, I suppose-" 

The rest of the letter was even more un- 
interesting than the above extract. Mrs. 
Smythe's hopes of a * cheerftd ' summer and 
autumn had very little foundation; but she 
expressed them with the kind intention of 
reconciling the beautiful Cinda to her fate, 
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and lightening the sorrow which she must 
naturally feel at leaving Merrion Square, the 
Vice-Regal Court, Lord Walter Merton, and 
sundry other people and things. 

The exchange to country society, would 
inevitably be a change for the worse, to the 
brilliant Lucinda. Lord Camolin was absent 
and silent — Mr. Winton, she considered a 
great rough bear (he was nothing of the kind) 
-^-Mr. De Vesci was much too fine to notice 
her — well for her that it was so — and she was 
much too fine to notice Mr. Hogan, or any of 
the small fry of highly respectable young men 
who might be met with in the neighbourhood- 
It was a dreary prospect to poor Cinda ; but 
one can't enjoy oneself for ever, and even the 
Castle and Park festivities come to an end 
when London absorbs the best part of Dublin. 
Miss Smythe ardently wished that Fate had 
granted her another aunt in another and 
better metropolis ; but she consoled herself 
with the reflection, that half a loaf was better 
than no bread. She had by far the sweetest, 
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though not the wholesomest half of the loaf, 
too — ^for, in London, she would have met no 
noblemen with blue facings — and she would 
have found, that, in taking off those orna- 
ments, they had also divested themselves of 
all recollection of her. The mortification 
might have done her good — but she was 
spared it. 

Mrs. Smythe had looked somewhat jealously 
on Florence Moray's pretty, innocent face, 
thinking it might deprive Cinda of some of 
Lord Camolin's admiration, which, after all, 
she might some day win ; but Mrs. Smythe 
and Cinda had nothing to fear fi*om Miss 
Moray, though Camolin liked her well enough. 
They had nothing to hope, either. Lord 
Camolin was, and would be, impenetrable to 
Miss Smythe's attractions. 

There was another image in his mind, 
though he scarcely knew it himself While at 
Balvenie, with the Morays, he had become 
acquainted with certain relatives of theirs — 
Mr. and Miss Stanfield. The former was a 
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brother of the late Mrs. Moray, and therefore 
Florence's uncle. The latter was the only 
first cousin of her own sex, and the greatest 
friend, that Florence possessed. The Stan- 
fields were no relations to Sir Geofifrey Wil- 
loughby — ^he did not even acknowledge them 
as connections ; for Mr. Moray was supposed 
to have made a grievous mesalliance in marry- 
ing the sister of Stanfield, the ship-builder — 
and Mr. Moray's friends and relations never 
forgave the presumptuous young woman, until 
death had removed her to a world where there 
is no exclusive aristocracy. As for her 
brother, the ship-builder, he was nothing to 
the house of Willoughby. But he was an 
honest, enterprising, honourable man — a good 
man, in every sense of the world ; and all 
things prospered with him. His own eflforts, 
and an accumulation of favourable circum- 
stances, had raised him fi:om wealth to afflu- 
ence — from affluence to something like the 
high position of a British merchant prince- 
Like his brother-in-law, he became a widower 
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soon after his marriage — ^and, like him, he had 
an only daughter. He gave her the best 
edncation that care, and judgment, and un- 
limited means, could procure — ^and, from the 
contemplation of her father's noble and manly 
character, she learnt many a higher lesson. 

She was bom and educated at Glasgow, 
where her father lived. It might be called 
an odious residence. I should think it a hard 
fate to have to live in any provincial town ; 
but, still, ^happiness has no localities,' and 
Mary Stanfield was essentially happy. Her 
father had lately purchased a villa on the 
Clyde — a cockney place, some thought, al- 
though from it you could see the blue peaks 
of Arran, and over it rose the heathery hills 
of Argyleshire. It was a paradise to Mary, 
and neither she nor her father tiovli see that 
it was the worse for being accessible in an 
hour by steamer from Greenock. Mr. Stan- 
field and Mary were true-hearted, simple- 
minded people, who saw things as they were, 
and appreciated the truly good and beautiful 
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in life, unbiassed by the social errors which 
we generally learn with our alphabet. Mr. 
Stanfield knew that he was a son of the 
people, a rich parvenu — ^that his father had 
been a stoker (when stoking was in its in- 
fancy) — ^that his grandfather had worked till 
the day of his death, in an iron foundry, and 
that, beyond that grandfather, he had no 
ancestors that he knew of. Mr. Stanfield 
never concealed his consciousness of all this, 
nor did he ever hocLst of his rapid ascent from 
among the million, as some, in their uneasy 
self-consciousness, and anxiety to seem proud 
lest they should seem ashamed, might have 
done. Mary knew that she was the rich 
heiress of a parvenu ship-builder, and was 
perfectly at ease and happy in her position. 
How ^ society ' regarded her, was a thing she 
never thought about. 

Mr. Stanfield and Mary were both truly 
appreciated by thek relatives at Balvenie. 
They frequently visited them, and always en- 
joyed their visits — ^but never so much as the 
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last time, when they made acquaintance with 
the De Vesci family. 

Greater contrasts than Una Willoughby and 
Mary Stanfield could hardly be conceived. 
The pearl and the ruby, the lily and the car- 
nation, were not more unlike. If Una re- 
sembled the summer sky at midnight, Mary 
was like a sunlit valley, fertile with life and 
beauty, inviting, fresh, and lovely. For one 
man that could admire Una, ten would rave 
of Mary. She too, with all her low birth, 
was a noble-looking girl. The horses of the 
Elgin Marbles are noble-looking creatures—so 
are the high-bred racers of the present day. 
Mary had not the high-bred racer type ; hers 
was the beauty and the nobility of riew blood, 
not old — ^why should we disparage either? 

She was rather above the middle size, and 
finely formed. Her face reminded one of 
some of the more refined of Rubens' creations. 
Its colouring was perfect — her bright blue 
eyes were fiill of light and truth ; and warmth 
and sunshine seemed to linger among the 
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rich maises of her dark chestnut hair. It was 
a pleasure to hear her clear silvery voice and 
joyous laugh, to watch her active, energetic 
movements. It was a pleasure to see any- 
thing so bright and happy, so thoroughly 
enjoying life, so free, from all appearance of 
care or morbid feeling, and yet so wise and 
thoughtful, so full of intellect and feeling. 
She was a year older than Florence Moray — 
three years older in wisdom and development — 
and Florence could not have had a truer or a 
better friend. 

Camolin had hardly ever conversed with a 
young lady, until he made acquaintance with 
Miss Stanfield. The sensation was quite a 
new one to him, and equally new to her was 
the contact with a mind like his. She had 
met clever and agreeable men — ^men of refine- 
ment and cultivation — ^but never one Eke him. 
They found a strange, unexpected pleasure in 
each other^s society. The dreamy poetry of 
Camolin's character rose to a higher and more 
cadenced strain, beside Mary's earnest nature, 
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and genial, active dispo^on; while ber 
young spirit seemed, for the first time, to feel 
its wings in Camolin's presence — ^to know that 
it could soar, as well as tread firmly on — ^that 
it could discern ideal beauty, hitherto un- 
dreamt of— that the vales of Dreamland were 
fairer, and not less fiiiitfiil, than the fields of 
earth. 

Her father, too, was strongly interested in 
the ddicate, quiet young man, with his strange 
erratic talents, and his gentle, unassuming, but 
noble bearing. The strong-hearted, strong- 
handed son of labour looked tenderly on the 
frail scion of a noble, but falling race, and 
reverenced in him the sensitive perceptions 
which some would have stigmatised as weak- 
ness. Camolin was very happy with the 
Stanfields — ^he would often spend hours fish- 
ing or rowing with his elder fiiend, during 
which, Mary often joined them, gladdening 
the hearts of both. But love was never 
thought of. , 

Unfortunately, not Mary Stanfield, but 
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Florence Moray, was Lady Willoughby's 
cousin by marriage — so that, when the 
brothers and sister leffc Balvenie, they bade 
farewell to the Glasgow merchant and his 
daughter; and it did not seem at all likely 
that Fate would ever throw them together 
again — at least, not under the favourable cir- 
cumstances of a residence under the same 
roof. Mr. Stanfield had long projected an 
autumn tour in Ireland ; and he happened to 
have some friends, and many business con- 
nections, both in Dublin and Cork; but 
Camolin hoped little from these circumstances, 
and dreamed more gloomily than usual, now 
that the society he enjoyed so much, was 
beyond his reach. 

He did not ask himself whether he was in 
love with Mary, or not ; but he often talked 
of her to Una, and wrote wild Platonic verses, 
obscurely spiritual, which were rather more 
about Mary than about anything else, but 
had no tangible subject — and the woods of 
Camolin seemed dark to him, after the free 
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hfeathery hiUs — ^and the sojft Irish air, heavy 
and languid, after the Highland breezes. 
Poor Florence, too, seemed unbearably insipid 
— and, altogether, Lord Camolin's peace of 
mind was seriously diminished. 

But Alan was full of hope and enjoyment. 
Florence afforded him a great deal of present 
amusement and excitement — ^for he was half 
in love with her, and it delighted him to feel 
how much she admired him; howeveir, she 
was not his object — ^he had determined to win 
Mary Stanfield, and he felt certain of success. 
He would get leave again in the autumn — 
meet her unexpectedly, in Ireland or any- 
where else — dazzle, fascinate, and win her. 
It was an easy road to fortune — and Fortune 
he must achieve. He disliked the thoughts of 
marriage, but still more the thoughts of 
poverty — and every year his extravagance, 
and with it his difficulties, increased. He 
knew well what power he could assume over 
any woman, with his eloquence, his talent, 
and his Olympian, beauty; he would apply 
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them to the conquest of Mary Stanfield and 
her wealth — ^if, indeed, his birth and station 
would not be enough for her^ the ship-builder's 
daughter! And, pondering over this, he 
would turn to Florence, with his softest smile, 
and eyes luminous with hope, and whisper to 
her his rhythmical sentences of tender non- 
sense — words which she would treasure up 
and think over often and often, wondering 
whether indeed they had a meaning. 

The, summer days at Camolin passed quickly 
and brightly to all the party. Though, as 
I have said. Lord Camolin's peace of mind 
was diminished, still there are disturbances 
which seem to quicken time, and brighten its 
course ; and Camolin, though not so peaceftd, 
was certainly happier, since he had met with 
Mary. With all his fears, lest the ftiture 
should no more bring them together, he could 
enjoy a reflected brightness from the past; 
and, though his day dreams were at times 
gloomier than ever, still at intervals he felt a 
new and keen enjoyment of life — ^his youth 
was blossoming within him at last. 
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Una, too, was at rest for the time. The 
expected letter from Sir Geoffiey had relieved 
her from much anxiety: he had abandoned 
the idea of her retoming to him, as he had 
reason to believe that his own recall would 
take place the following year, "and, there- 
fore," he wrote, " you had better remain where 
you are." 

They saw a good deal of Mr. Winton, who 
was their nearest neighbour; but only with 
Lady Camolin and Una was he on terms of 
intimate friendship. Camolin did not get on 
with him — ^they seemed to have no ideas in 
common — no ground on which they could 
meet ; and as for Alan, although he and Mr. 
Winton would often talk together of racing, 
and such matters, still it was plain they had 
no personal regard for each other. The late 
Lord Camolin had always been fond of Arthur, 
who was many years his junior — ^but his sons 
did not inherit this affection. 

About half a mile from the house, at Camo- 
lin, there was a mountain lake, of no incon- 
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siderable size, surrounded by woods of pine 
and oak — save where the moory base of a 
bold hill descended unclothed to the water's 
edge. It was a lovely spot — ^man had done 
nothing to mar or improve nature, and she 
had it all her own way among the woods, 
hills, and waters — the willows shook their 
long tresses into the blue mirror, and tall 
reeds trembled to the light breezes, while 
sedges and giant grasses waved their plumed 
heads proudly above the floating waterlilies, 
golden iris, and a thousand water-flowers, each 
worthy of a poet's love. Camolin had a little 
boat on this lake, and almost every afternoon, 
the whole party resorted to its bank, where 
some would seat themselves, while others 
strayed about the woods, or rowed upon the 
lake. 

About an hour before sunset, on a peculiarly 
brilliant evening, Alan and Florence sat 
together under an old oak, far in the wood. 
The rest of the party were by the lake, and 
Florence had wandered away in search of wild 
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strawberries, Alan following her on pretence 
of accelerating the collection — which he, of 
course, materially delayed. Her little basket 
was, however, filled itith the sylvan fruit; 
and Alan had persuaded her that she was 
tired, and required a few moments' rest, be- 
fore setting out to join her companions. 

" This is a pretty wood — don't you think 
so ?" he said, pulling forward, as he spoke, a 
long trailing branch of wild briar, and ga- 
thering, one by one, its white, half-opened 
blossoms. 

" Oh !" replied Florence—" I think it quite 
lovely. It is so unlike our Scotch woods — 
quite another character — it is completely new 
to me." 

" But you must miss your magnificent 
Scotch firs, and the graceful silvery birch, 
which contrast so well together ; and our hill^ 
too, must seem very tame, ajfter your crags 
and mountains." 

" I don't like comparing them," she said — 
" they are both betiutiful in their way ; and it 
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se^DS inyidious to decide that one way is 
better than the other. This kind of scenery 
is new to me, and therefore, perhaps, I enjoy 
it more." 

" Novelty," said Alan, in a low voice, as if 
to himself — "Why is novelty so charming? 
why is there always such rapture when a ne»o 
thought flashes upon the brain — a new feeling 
awakes in the heart ? Why is there no time 
like the fiirsi time — ^whether in admiring, in 
knowing, or in T 

And he turned away, and sighed deeply. 
Florence longed to know what sad memory 
had come over him. 

" The first time is not the best in every- 
thing," she said — " I think time often teaches 
us to enjoy what, at first sight, does not 
please us." 

" Ah, Miss Moray, the time will come when 
you will better understand my meaning. I do 
not talk of mere enjoyment, but of something 
higher. We learn to like oysters — ^we learn 
to enjoy cigars— we learn to grow fond of 
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dull, heavy, good people, who bored us at first 
That is what you mean — I talked of the 
awaking of a new sense in the soul — a new 
feeling within us — ^the music of a chord, never 
struck before. The sense may often be exer- 
cised again — the feeling again excited — ^the 
chord again stnick, once and many times; 
but tibiere can be* no music, no rapture, no 
passion, like the first/' 

His voice sunk lower and lower^ as hfi 
spoke, and the petals of the white roses fell 
crushed and tarnished by Florence's side, as 
he pulled them asunder, talking, it seemed, 
more to them than to her — ^for he never once 
looked at her. He saw her, though ; saw her 
heightening colour, and the eagerness with 
which she hung upon his words. If she had 
not yet experienced the feeling he described, 
he knew she was about to do so — ^he knew 
what lesson he could teach her, what dormant 
fires he could rouse — ^and, as she rose uneasily, 
and taking her little basket, prepared to quit 
the spot, he raised his eyes, and flinging the 

F 2 
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despoiled briar aside, watched her with a fixed 
intensity of look, that would have scared her 
very soul, had she turned and met it. 

He did not say a word to detain her — did 
not even follow her. She wondered at his 
lingering behind, and would have turned gaily 
round, and bid him come with her — but some- 
thing checked her utterance — a painftil con- 
sciousness, of she knew not what, made her 
heart beat, and her cheek bum, at the thought 
of the innocent impulse she had half obeyed ; 
and, hastily traversing the wood, she rejoined 
the rest of the party alone. 
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CHAPTER V 

* The clodded eaxth goes up in sweet-breath'd flowers ; 

In music dies poor human speech ; 
And into beauty blow these hearts of ours, 
When Love is bom in each.' 

Alex. Smith. 



They were all seated on the grass by the 
lake. — Florence went straight to Una, and 
giving her the basket o£ strawberries, seated 
herself beside her — ^she felt a strange wish 
for protection, though she knew not why it was 
needed — and to be near Una, was, she felt 
assured, a certain safety. 

Lady Camolin looked round for Alan, and 
soon saw him advancing from the wood — ^she 
rose instantly, and as he joined the group, she 
took his arm, saying: — 
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" I feel rather chilly, sitting here so long. 
I shall go home, for I am a little afraid of the 
damp evening air — ^Alan, will you come with 
me as far as the gate? It is stiff, and I 
cannot manage to open it " 

The mother and son accordingly walked 
towards the house together. 

" Alan," said the former, when they were 
out of hearing ; " my dear Alan, do not let 
that pretty, foolish girl entrap you^^I do not 
say she is trying to do so, poor little simple 
creature ; but she is attractive, Alan, and you 
are young. Take care : it would never do." 

"My dear mother, you need not fear. I 
am perfectly convinced that it would never do 
— ^I am quite safe." 

" But do not run into danger — do not, I 
entreat you, Alan, entangle yourself in a 
hopeless, romantic attachment ; what would 
become of all my hopes for you, if you were 
to enervate your mind by falling in love, or 
to cut short your career by an early or im- 
prudent marriage ! You think yourself safe 
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— stop, while you are safe, Alan. — Leave 
Florence Moray to Una and to me.'* 

*^ Mother, I promise you, I will never marry 
Miss Moray, or entangle myself with her in 
any way — ^why, it would be madness — and 
after all, she is an unformed, foolish girl, as 
you say — she does not interest me. Never 
fear. I won't marry for years, and when I 
do, it shall be a better heiress than she is." 

"I thank you for your promise, my dear 
boy — I will trust you fully. I know, that 
with all your other qualities, you have sotm 
common sense — ^unlike the rest of the family. 
But don't destroy the poor child's peace, or 
turn her head with your attentions, en, atkn- 
drnit the advent of your heiress." 

*' Miss Moray and I, can each take care of 
ourselves," said Alan, laughing; ^^ at all events 
Una can take care of her pretty little friend. 
My leave will be over in three weeks — and 
our mutual danger will end. How long is 
Miss Moray to remain here ?" 

^ It depends upon her brother's movements. 
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He is quartered at Dundalk, and expects 
leave very shortly, when he will take his 
sister home." 

" Her brother ! I forgot she had a brother : 
oh yes, I have heard her talk of Norman — and 
are we to have him at Camolin, too I What 
a wrvk of Una's relations !" 

" We must have him for a day or two, in 
common hospitality, but, of course, all that is 
as Camolin pleases.'' 

" Or Una," interposed Alan. ** It is all the 
same thing." 

"Poor Una!" said Lady Camolin, "I am 
glad she should have plenty of friends. She 
is not as unsociable as Camolin." 

" Oh, mother ! Camolin really ought to be 
• ashamed of the kind of life he leads — ^what a 
muff the fellow is !. never doing anything with 
himself."' 

"I confess he disappoints me," said the 
mother. "You are not a model, my dear 
Alan, but I wish he would take a leaf out of 
your book, in some things." 
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*f Ah ! if he had, he might have won upon 
the Derby, as I did, the other day," said Alan, 
laughing. 

Lady Camolin shook her head. ^^Take 
care, Alan," she said ; ^^ you know that I am 
not a foolish, anxious mother. I wish you to 
enjoy, as far as possible, the amusements of 
other young men of your age, and I have no 
absurd scruples about the turf or any thing 
else: but take care of yourself. You may 
not always win, and you cannot afford to 
lose." 

" True enough," said Alan ; " I have found 
that out, unfortunately; but now I manage 
better. Trust to my common sense, mother, 
it is a good quality of mine, which I am happy 
to say, daily increases. Here's the gate." 

"Thank you," said Lady Camolin, as he 
undid the clumsy fastenings. "I won't ask 
you to come any farther. My lectures are 
not long or tedious, are they, Alan?" 

** They are charming, like everything your 
ladyship says and does," replied Alan, gaily j 
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" I am all obedience — ^shall I come and open 
the other gate?" 

No woman could resist the charm of Alan's 
manner. His mother was fascinated by him, 
but she insisted on proceeding alone, and he 
turned back. 

Lady Camolin stood leaning on the gate, 
watching him till he was out of sight, and 
listening to his voice as he sauntered on, sing- 
ing a Romaic ballad — a song of her own child- 
hood, which she had taught him years ago. 

As he rejoined the party by the lake, he 
discovered that Mr. Winton was among them, 
having rowed across from Russagh, which lay 
a mile or two beyond the opposite shore. He 
was sitting between Una and Miss Moray, 
talking to both; while Mervyn played with 
the great dog which had accompanied him. 

Alan carelessly greeted the new comer, and 
then threw himself on the grass. 

" You have not kept any strawberries for 
me," he said, laughingly, to Florence. "I 
expected a feast on my return." 
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" You will find quantities on a bank a few 
yards off/' said Una ; " or Mervyn can gather 
you some." 

" Thank you — ^they are not so essential as 
all that comes to* I don't want the trouble 
of picking them^ nor will I tantalize Mervyn. 
Let us have a row. Here's Winton's boat — 
we can make two parties." 

" My boat will hold every one," said Mr. 
Winton; "why should we divide? Alan 
and J can row^ Gamolin shall steer^ the two 
ladies can sit on each side of him^ and we'll 
put Mervyn into the bow/* 

" Youth at the prow," said Alan ; " but I 
don't know about pleasure at the helm." 

" Never mind me," said Gamolin. " Four 
make a better party than five. Una steers 
beautifully. Leave me on shore." 

" Oh, do come, Gamolin !" cried his sister. 
"We all want you." 

" Another time," Gamolin replied. " I 
won't go with you now." 

They were accustomed to his unsociable 
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moods, and did not press him. But the child 
looked at him wistfiiUy, and lingered behind 
the others. 

" Will you stay, Mervyn ?" asked Camolin. 

The boy sprang to his side. Una smiled, 
knowing well how safe and happy he would 
be with her brother. 

" Don't you care about rowing, my boy ?" 
asked Winton, surprised at the child's choice. 
"Are you afraid?" 

" ril go in the boat !" screamed the littile 
fellow, colouring scarlet, and struggling to 
escape from Camolin's hand. " Uncle, I won't 
stay with you ! he says I'm afraid !" — ^and he 
broke loose, and ran to the boat. 

"My child," said Una, "you are afraid 
now — afraid that Mr. Winton will think you 
a coward. You would rather stay with your 
uncle, because he will tell you stories. Be a 
brave boy, and stay with him." 

The child hesitated, and stood holding the 
boat, and glancing fiercely at Mr. Winton. 
" Tell him, I'm not afraid, Mamma," he snid ; 
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" tell him, I've been in the boat a hundred 
times." 

"Never mind," said his mother — "never 
mind, Mervyn, what people think or say, 
when you know you are right." 

Alan smiled scomfiilly. "Here's a high 
moral lesson for all of us^'* he said. " Come 
now, child, make up your mind. We don't 
thinS you're afraid." 

"I'll be brave," muttered the boy, "and 
stay on shore. I like it best. Mamma knows 
why — ^though I like the water, too." 

" Run away, then," said Alan. " I'm glad 
you have the courage to do what you like. I 
always thought the brave thing was, doing 
what one didn't like. Run away !" 

"Don't, Alan," said Una, gently — "you 
are coi^sing the child's ideas. Camolin, take 
him into the wood. Go, my child." 

And the little creature ran to his uncle, 
in a fever of perplexity — ^while Alan pushed 
off the boat. 

" I don't like Uncle Alan," said Mervyn, to 
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his companion, as they stood side by side, 
watching the receding boat. " He's not like 
you." 

^' I must not let you find fault mth hizn/' 
said Camolin. *^ There ! look at that dragon- 
fly ! he's flying very late — is he not ? See ! 
there he goes, across a ray of sunshine — ^the 
last ray — how he shines and glitters! Do 
you know, Mervyn, ja poet once called the 
dragonfly * a living fladi of light.' " 

'' So he is," said the child—" I like that 
name. What's a poet ?" 

"A man that loves all beautiiul things, 
and can see beauty where others cannot — ^and 
can show that beauty to other people, so as to 
make them feel as he does, sometimes." 

** Is a poet brave. Uncle Camolin ?" 

" He needs to be, for he has a great deal to 
bear in this world. Tes, Mervyn, a poet is 
brave — he cares too little for this life, to shrink 
from what it brings." 

" But would he be afraid of being called a 
coward ?" 
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"No: he would not care what people 
called him — except people he loved very 
much." 

" Are you a poet, Uncle Camolm ?'' 

" Only half," he replied, with a smile — " I 
cannot make others feel as I do— I cannot 
make beautiful verses. Alan can — he is a 
poet." 

" I don't like poets," said the boy, resolutely 
— ^' I won't be one myself." 

" What will you be, then ?" asked Camolin. 

" A great, strong man," replied the in&ntine 
voice, in its firmest accents. 

Camolin smiled at the child's ideal of his 
future, and then sighed ; for, after all, he 
felt physical power was a great and precious 
gift. 

" Well, Mervyn," he said, *' you will have 
your wish, I trust. Come into the wood, and 
let us watch the birds going to roost. I have 
some new stories for you. I will tell you 
about the Red Cross Knight, who was a great, 
strong man — brave, and gentle, and good; 
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and about a lady, who had the same name as 
your mother, Mervyn, and was very like her, 
too." 

" Oh ! teU me that/' cried the child—" did 
you make that story ?" 

" No . a poet made it, long ago. He has 
been dead many years ; but he is still doing 
good to the world, by that and other stories, 
and good thoughts." 

" Uncle Alan is a poet, but I don't think 
he does good to the world." 

The child muttered these words as if to 
himself. There was no reply ; but his uncle 
led him into a wilderness of woodbine and wild 
hyacinths — seated him among the blossoms — 
sat down beside him, and told him Spenser's 
noble old tale of Christian chivalry. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Winton and Alan plied 
their oars slowly and lazily, while Una watched 
the sunset, and Florence, leaning over the 
side of the boat, dipped her fingers into the 
water, and snatched at passing straws and 
drowned butterflies. — There was not much 
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conversation at first, Mr. Winton had no idea 
of doing the honours of his boat. He had a 
kind of feeling that he ought to talk to Miss 
Moray^ but he really did not know what to 
say to her, and he never could invent con- 
versation. — He was besides, unaccustomed to 
ladies, and did not much enjoy his position, 
with two of them sitting opposite to him. 
He was rather sorry he*had proposed their all 
rowing together. If Una had been alone he 
could have spoken to her — at all events, he 
could have led her to talk, and thus to give 
him great enjoyment — ^but he had nothing to 
say to Miss Moray, and altogether, he found 
her in the way. 

But Alan had no idea of allowing silence to 
continue. 

"Nobody seems to have anything to say," 
he observed, with a laugh ; "you are all in 
the clouds — no, not all ; only Una, I believe ; 
Miss Moray is studying the philosophy of 
refraction: and Winton is thinking about 
Garryowen.'' 

VOL. I. G 
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" What is Ganyowen?" asked Una. 

" Only my horse," replied Winton, somewhat 
confused. 

" What is Garryowen ?" repeated Alan, with 
another laugh ; " Why, Una, we expect next 
year that everyone will know what Garryowen 
is. — He's entered for the . . ." 

'^ Never mind," said Arthur, uneasily ; "we 
won't talk racing, nfiw, Alan. — Besides it's 
not Garryowen." 

"Well, well talk farming," said his tor- 
mentor ; " though I am not as weU up in that 
subject as in the other. Let me see — ^we are 
near the middle of June — sheep shearing is 
over, I believe — ^I hope your wool sold well ? " 

Winton was thoroughly good tempered, but 
in presence of Lady Willoughby, he did not 
like all this banter. He coloured, and after 
a short reply, relapsed into what resembled a 
determined silence. Miss Moray, who took 
no sort of interest in Mr. Winton, still per- 
ceived, with the universal instinct of her sex, 
that he was annoyed — and glanced sonlewhat 
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reproachfiilly at Alan^ who immediately turned 
to Winton with his gayest smile, saying : — 

" WeU, I won't pretend that you, or any 
of us, are thinking just now, either of the 
turf, or the farm. — Let us have some music 
— it will sound well out here, and make 
Camdin repent of his choice — ^for he is sure to 
hear us," 

" Oh ! do sing," said Miss Moray. " Una, 
will you sing too, as you used to do on the 
Moors at Balvenie ?" 

Mr. Winton had never heard her sing. He 
scarcely knew how to ask her; he said no- 
thing, but silently hoped that Miss Moray's 
persuasions would avail. 

No persuasion was needed. Una^s noble 
nature knew nothing of the absurd littleness 
which often renders people unwilling to grant 
a favour, till it has been extorted from them 
by more laborious entreaties than it is worth. 
She was always glad to give pleasure, ready 
to make her talents available for the enjoy- 
ment of others. 

G 2 
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" I will sing yon Camolin's last efiusion," 
she said. " I have set it to an air of yours, 
Alan." 

"Lord Camolin does not compose music, 
then ?" said Florence. 

" No,*^ interposed Alan. " Camolin has 
not an idea of music, though he thinks him- 
self so fond of it. He's the the poet of the 
family. I wish he would sing a little more 
intelligibly. Is this going to be a metaphysi- 
cal ballad, Una?" 

" You shall hear," she replied, and began 
at once — while the rowers rested on their oars 
to listen, and the boat drifted slowly, with 
unfelt motion, towards the shore they had 
quitted, impelled by a breeze not strong 
enough to curl the water. — 

* In tropic plains it grew, 

That lone and mournful tree ; 
Lone, though all flowers of richest hue 
Thrcmged at its foot, and sunbeams through 

Its branches stole, to see 
The lovely things that fluttered round, 
Save where its shadow chilled the ground. 
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Yet was it all alone—- 

Around its slender shaft 
No twining arms were fondly thrown, 
No wreaths of glowing flowers had grown, 

Thdr tender breath to waft 
Among its foliage greenly pale. 
That gave no fragrance to the gale. 

It bore no flower nor £rait ; ^ 

It dropped no scented balm : 
The wind among its leaves was mute. 
The earth lay coldly at its root, 

Dreary its ceaseless cahn I 
The lone tree was a sentient thing. 
And knew that life was stiflering! 

It saw the birds flit past 

Across the dondless sky ; 
And if their wings a shadow cast 
Upon its leaves, the thrill would last 

Through years of agony ! 
Alas I that brightsome things and &ir 
Should only fling their ahadoufs there I 

Long years — ^long years went by, 

Nor changed its weary &te $ 
Till <mce it shook its leaves on high* 
And smiled unto the sunlit sky. 

No longer desolate ! 
A bird, of silvery wing and voice, 
Taught the lone creature to rejoice! 
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A thing of life and light, 

A bird of heavenly note! 
The pale leaves grew all green and bright, 
Trembling and murmuring with delight, 

To feel such music float 
Around them in the breezes made 
By quivering wings that lit the shade. 

llie heavenly bird is gone I 

Its melody is o'er ; 
The love-light firam its pinions thrown 
Has vanished— and the tree is lone, 

Silent and sad once more. 
Yet o'er its life a gleam is cast. 
That cannot fitde into the past. 

The echo of that strain 

Still thrills among its leaves : 

And though it pines to hear again 

That haunting voice, and pines in vain. 
Less bitterly it grieves. 

That gleam of vanished joy can bless 

Its years of future loneliness I' 

She ceased. Una was really a good lyric 
singer — ^with her, it was not, as it is with 
many, all music and no words. Her song 
told its tale — ^told it, in notes and syllables, 
clear, distinct, and expressive. Her hearers 
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did not lose a word of Camolin's verses — ^but 
Mr. Winton felt nothing but the singer's voice. 
He did not criticise Camolin's poetry, or Alan's 
music — nor did he compliment Una ; he mut- 
tered something which no one heard, and 
turned aside, feeling half unable to meet 
Una's eyes. 

But Florence was enthusiastic in her prabes 
of Una's singing. She was no critic ; she 
could only admire. But Alan was differently 
constituted. 

"I am glad you like my tune," he said. 
" Una, you are very ingenious, to^make that 
little fable run to music. But, now let us 
have the moral. All iEsop's fables have a 
moral. Camolin can't have omitted it, surely." 

Florence laughed. 

" Don't turn the lines into ridicule, Alan," 
said Una. " I am sure you can feel their 
meaning. Poets should not mock at each 
other's lays. Let us have something of yours, 
now !" 

" What can I give you," said Alan, " after 
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the combination of talent we have just had ! — 
quite a family performance! — a song which 
required all the De Vescis to compose and 
render it! You won't listen, I am sure, to 
my unassisted efforts — ^words, music, and per- 
formance, aU emanating from one uninspired 
bard!" 

"Do sing, Alan," persisted Una. "You 
know quite well that your song will be far 
better, far more in keeping, than mine could 
have been." 

" Well, it's not worth refasing. But I am 
not a sylph or a wood sprite. Trees don't 
tell me their little troubles, nor congratulate 
themselves in my hearing oq the arrival of 
miraculous birds that turn the leaver green. 
^ Homo sum,' unfortunately— r-my song will be 
quite human, and very contemptible. But 
here it is." 

And, in a pure tenor of marvellous power, 
and wild pathetic sweetness, he sang the fol- 
lowing stanzas : — 
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No more to meet thy glancies, 

No more to hear thy voice ; 
To dream, as Spring advances, 
Of last year's happy trances, 

To SQ9 the world rejoice. 

While my last hope is fiuling, 

My lingering dream is o'er ; 
My prayer is miavailing, 
Bndorance turns to wailing — 

No more — ^no, never more. 

No more, through summer hours. 
To wander forth with thee-— 

Twinii^ in wild rose bowers, 

Thought's rare un&ding flowers. 
Under the murmuring tree. 

Alas ! in wintry sadness 

Love's flower-time is o'er : 
Fast are those days of gladness, 
Those hours of happy madness — 

Past — ^past, for evermore! 

Past — ^with the summer's roses, 
Dead — ^with my life's delight : 

O'er me the evening doaes — 

My tired heart reposes 

Through life's long winter night 

Oh, that some cold breath, steali ig 

Frpm dark obliviop'9 shore. 
Would kill each tortured feeling, 
'Neath drifted dust concealing 

The flowers that bloom no mofe ! 
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It is impossible to describe what mournful 
pathos the singer's voice gave to these some- 
what common-place lines, or how profoundly 
touching was the air to which he sung them. 
He glanced at Florence as he concluded, but 
her face was turned from him ; she sat still 
and silent, apparently gazing into the water ; 
and though her face was turned away, Alan 
saw a tear fall upon the bright mirror beneath 
her. What poet — ^what author—is not re- 
warded by a tear? 

Mr. Winton was the first to break the spell 
of silence which Alan had .cast upon the whole 
party. 

** I would give anything to sing like you," 
he said. " What a comfort — ^what a relief it 
must be !" 

"Kelief?" said Alan. "One is not so 
easily relieved. Still, it is an overflow, and 
there is some comfort in it." He sighed — 
shook back the heavy masses of his dark hair 
— ^bit his lip — and then laughed — a short, gay 
laugh — ^but with no laughter in his eyes. 
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"Now, Winton," he said, "it's your tnm — ^I 
know it is no use asking Miss Moray — ^Win- 
ton, let us have a song from you." 

" You know I cannot sing, Alan." 

"Can't you? — ^I remember a certain 
night ^" 

But Winton's glance stopped him. He was 
alluding to an occasion of which Winton could 
not think in Una's presence without a pang — 
a night of low revels, at which he had once 
presided, years ago, when Alan was but a 
youth — eL scene of coarse mirth, like many 
others at which he* had assisted— ^oyed at 
the time, but remembered now as a hideous 
dream. — ^Why should Alan evoke so foul a 
ghost ? Winton silenced him with a look. 

" There's Camolin ! " said Una ; " how close 
we have drifted to the shore! and there's 
Mervyn, with his hands ftdl of rushes and 
waterflags. — ^Let us land, and go home." 

They landed ; and Mr. Winton bade them 
good night, and rowed slowly away across 
the lake. 
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ness of gooseberry-bushes, strawberry-beds, 
and flowers, where birds and rabbits were free 
to hold their banquets. Flowering shrubs and 
evergreens grew in the wildest luxuriance in 
the soft, damp, sheltered climate — and no 
where could you find such an endless pro- 
fiision of ferns and wild flowers. It was a 
thoroughly picturesque locality — ^the paradise 
of a botanist or a child. 

Such was Arthur Winton's home. It had 
been for centuries the home of his forefathers. 
Of that old Norman race, he was now the last. 
At the time of which I write, his father had 
been four years dead — ^his mother had died in 
his infancy. He had some recollection of an 
elder sister, good, beautiful, and pious — a 
Koman Catholic, like her mother — ^but she, 
too, was dead ; and Arthur had not a near 
relation in the world, except a variety of 
cousins, mostly Eoman Catholics, with whom 
he had little intercourse — ^his father having 
always kept aloof from them, fearing their 
influence with Arthur, whom, he thought. 
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they would move Heaven and earth to convert. 
But gothing could make Arthur a bigot either 
way — ^he had too reverential a vision of his 
unremembered mother — too tender a memory 
of his saint-like sister — ^too much blind love 
for Ireland and her faults, ever to be a good 
Protestant (as bitter Protestants are generally 
called) — and he hated priestcraft, and loved 
liberty too well (and also, alas ! too blindly) 
ever to become a convert to his mother's faith. 
It is to be feared that his own faith was 
lamentably dim and undefined. If he had 
been asked for the articles of his belief he 
would probably have repeated Pope's Uni- 
versal Prayer, adding to it, perhaps, his two 
favourite lines from the same author — 

' For modes of &itli let graceless zealots fight, 
He can't be wrong whose life is in the right.* 

But could his life— -could anyone's life be 
in the right, without clearer light to walk by ? 

Yet, his was as noble and as true a nature 
as ever the world tarnished and falsified. The 
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defiling rast had not eaten into his heart ; but 
he was not yet eight-and-twenty, and few^en's 
hearts have at that age lost their truth and 
freshness. Still Arthur was much older 
than his years. Tears have little to do with 
age; and Arthur had lived a long life, if we 
reckon by the succession of sensations— the 
only true way of reckoning. 

Notwithstanding all his father's precautions, 
he had, in early youth, attached himself to one 
of his Boman Catholic cousins. He gave to 
Nina O'Brian the whole devotion of his fresh, 
young, boyish heart — ^the first, pure, snowdrop 
bloom of love, that flowered in the early 
spring time of his life. She loved him too, 
and they were secretly plighted. For a few 
brief days their happiness was unclouded, but 
Nuia's heart soon misgave her — she feared to 
marry a heretic. 

In its highest happiness and hope, it is 
often the nature of woman's heart to turn to 
heaven with a new, though often transient 
impulse of devotion. Nina's did so, or tried to 
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do SO — ^but her church had placed a " fretted 
screen " of man's devising between her and the 
skies — ^and to her priest, but not to heaven, 
she turned. He was an old, honest, simple- 
minded bigot. No Jesuit, no aggrandizer of 
the church ; obedience to her commands was 
his sole idea ; and that there was no salvation 
beyond her pale, his firm conviction. He 
reasoned, or rather startled, Nina into the 
same belief. He ruined her earthly happiness 
— but what mattered that, if he snatched her 
soul from peril? 

She bade farewell to Arthur — she destroyed 
his young, pure hope; she deluged his soul 
with bitterness, and then went to wither in a 
convent, where she is withering still. 

And he flung himself upon the world — ^he 
cast himself down among embruted beings, 
striving to be as they were. He plunged into 
the mire of life, flinging aside all faith in 
goodness, in love, in beauty ; scorning religion, 
for that had come between him and happiness ; 
barring out the virtuous and sunlit path he 

VOL. L H 
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had almost begun to tread. He could not 
bear the suffering that fell upon him when his 
first fair love was blighted — he could not bear 
it. If happiness was gone, he must and 
would have pleasure, excitement, something 
to keep him alive, and make him forget — 
something, no matter what: no matter how 
low, how degrading the life he should adopt, 
so as he found oblivion in its miry ways. 
What was the use of virtue ? Nina's virtue 
had consigned her to a living grave, and him 
to anguish and to sin — ^if, he thought, there be 
indeed such a thing as sin. His moral sense 
perished in the shipwreck of his faith. 

He had promised Nina, at the time of her 
engagement, to give up racing — ^but now the 
turf became his chief interest in life. He had 
promised her and himself that he would live 
quietly and virtuously, shunning the more 
dangerous excitements of the world : now he 
found a savage joy in breaking these promises, 
as she had broken hers to him. 

He flung himself, as I have said, upon the 
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world. Not the fashionable world — for all 
beauty, and all refinement, reminded him of 
Nina ; and his object in life was to forget her. 
The columns of the M<yrning Post were never 
graced by his name, though there were fe^ 
impressions of BelVs LifCj in which it might 
not be seen. He had many intimate com- 
panions among men well known as the 'stars 
of the highest and most brilliant society ; but 
their wives and sisters he only knew by sight, 
nor did he wish to know them better. 

He grew weary, in time, of dissipation and 
excitement — it became monotonous at last. 
He met with no opposition to keep up his 
interest in that mode of life : his father, a 
quiet country gentleman, let him go his own 
way; and he knew well that not anotlier 
human being cared what became of him. At 
last, he went abroad — to America, to the 
West Indies, to the islands of the Pacific — 
avoiding well-known places, and wandering into 
wild solitudes ; then, returning to Europe, he 
traversed the continent, lingering in Alpine 

h2 
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valleys and German forests, but hurrying 
through the capitals, as if they could contain 
no objects of interest ; and, after four years' 
absence, he came home, tired of change, in- 
capable of amusement, resolved to settle down* 
and be a fanner. 

His father had • died while he was becalmed 
in the Pacific; the news did not reach him 
till it was months old. He did not, therefore, 
hurry himself to return — ^but, once at Eussagh, 
he repented his long absence, finding an 
accumulation of business awaiting him. 
"But," thought he, "I had better take up 
with business now, as pleasure has worn itself 
out." So, Arthur Winton became a country 
squire, and a breeder of cattle, sheep, and 
race-horses — ^for his old taste for the turf had, 
to a certain degree, survived the rest. 

I have told his story, and must now return 
to him, as he traverses the threshold of his 
house, after visiting his friends beside the 
lake. 

With his usual heavy, resounding step, he 
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entered the little room which his servants 
called "the master's study," lighted with a 
match the candles which stood upon the table) 
threw himself into the great leather arm-chair, 
and began diligently investigating one of the 
grim-looking account books that lay beside 
him ; but soon feeling an unwonted weariness 
in his task, he laid the book aside — ^and sat, 
doing nothing. 

Doing nothing! words we often thought- 
lessly apply to each other — ^thoughtlessly and 
falsely — ^for how know we the truth concern- 
ing our brother ? It is ever and always hid 
from us ; and yet, to the end of time, men 
will judge each other's deeds, regardless of 
the Divine command. Look at the busy man 
of action, toiling after wealth or fame, not 
knowing that he is to die to-morrow, and that 
what he is doing is nothing. Look at the 
silent dreamer, with closed eyes and motion- 
less hands : you cannot see his spirit labouring 
with strenuous thought, the prolific parent of 
future deeds; you say he is doing nothing. 
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and perhaps scorn him for the idleness from 
which noble actions are to spring. Judge no 
spirit but your owiv : you know no other ; 
and well for you, if, indeed, you know your- 
self. 

But Mr. Winton was really doing nothing. 
He felt listless and weary, and his eyes 
wandered idly round the room, till the thought 
occurred to him that it was a dreary, uncom- 
fortable looking apartment. And so it was — 
the faded old carpet covered only the centre 
of the floor — ^the red moreen curtains con- 
tained the dust of ages in their folds — the 
bookshelves bent under the weight of brown 
uninviting volumes — ^the very pictures on the 
wall looked cheerless, though they were mostly 
gaily coloured engravings of sporting subjects, 
with here and there an oil painting of a 
favourite horse, and one or two of those un- 
seemly representations of ballet dancers in 
impossible attitudes, which mysteriously delight 
so many of our British youth. 

Even the sleeping dog at Arthur's feet did 
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not look happy, but seemed to be dreaming of 
a moumftd past. It was a huge Pyrennean 
mastiff of formidable exterior, dark coloured, 
and of grave and solemn habits. Arthur had 
no other companion. 

He stooped and gently stroked his dumb 
friend, who slowly raising its massive head, 
licked his hands, and turned its clear expressive 
eyes to his. There was a sort of sympathy 
— a sort of human kindness in the creature's 
look and action — ^and Arthur's heart glowed, 
though he scarcely knew it, with the feeling 
that something loved him. The dog with a 
low growl of contentment laid his head again 
upon his huge extended paws, and slept. 
Arthur relapsed into his listless attitude, and 
began musing on the past. 

What a strange hideousness had the memory 
of his former life assumed ! He felt revolted 
at the scene upon which he gazed. His old 
associates — his past enjoyments and low 
revels stood before him as the dark yet pain- 
fully distinct back ground of a picture in which 
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his Mends at Camolin occupied the most pro- 
minent place. The contrast was too painftil — 
the vile Silenus figures pressuigfiDrward beside 
the refined and noble Camolin, and his stately 
mother — and worse than all, displajring their 
foul shapes through the halo of light and purity 
that surrounded the white robed form of Una, 
and the childlike, innocent Florence. Arthur 
could not bear the vision, nor could he turn 
fi-om its contemplation. The refinement and 
the beauty he had left, seemed to linger in his 
mind, and claim Mm as kindred, despite the 
stains upon him. — He began to feel that for 
years he had done violence to his nature, and 
that now, with pain and bitterness, that out- 
raged nature would assert itself. "But what 
can I do ?" he thought ; " I've given up my 
old ways, but this kind of life is not much 
better — who cares for a solitary fellow like 
me ? I .believe I am only in the way at 
Camolin — ^so unlike them all I K I could only 
make myself like Alan! but he is fuU of talent, 
and accustomed to the kind of society which I 
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have always avoided-r-After all, I am out of 
place among civilised people !" 

And Arthur sighed deeply, and applied him- 
self again to his papers and account books. 
Thought was to him an unwonted occupation 
— his whole life had been an avoidance of 
thought, but now it ^had come at last, and 
wrung his soul with pain, remorse, and un- 
defined fear. So he applied himself to dull, 
yet engrossing labours, hoping to shut out the 
crowding phantoms which terrified his spirit — 
and he succeeded for the time. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

' Fear je the festal hour ! 
Aye, tremble when the cup of joy overflows I' 

Mrs. Hemans. 



The summer days passed very pleasantly at 
Camolin. Lady Willoughby had not been 
so happy for years : although the arrival of 
every Indian mail caused her much painful 
suspense— for she never knew how near might 
be the moment that should sever her from all 
she loved — from the only home that was a 
home to her, and recal her to a life of suffer- 
ing with a companion who cared not for her, 
and whom she could not love. She never 
mentioned her fears — ^never, even to Camolin, 
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did she speak of the many bitter passages of 
her last four years, or her dread of the fiiture; 
she strove hard to banish such thoughts when- 
ever they intruded themselves, and to enjoy 
the present, which combined for her every 
happiness she could desire. The education of 
her child afforded her deep interest and plea- 
sure, though even this was shadowed with a 
dread of the separation that must take place, 
should Sir Geoffrey choose to recal her. 
Mervyn was promising in every way — ^vigor- 
ous, healthy, intelligent — physically and 
morally, he was what nurses call a thoroughly 
satisfactory child, and, but for his mother's 
wisdom, he would have been rapidly spoiled, 
for he was truly the pet of the house. His 
grandmother adored him — she liked strong, 
handsome boys ; and even Alan grew fond of 
him for his beauty and courage, and his thou- 
sand winning ways. But Camolin was de- 
voted to the child, and the child to him. 
There was real, strong love between them. 
The expiration of Alan's leave was at hand. 
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when Florence received a letter from her 
brother Norman Moray, offering to come for 
her the following week, and remain a day or 
two at Camolin before going with her to 
Scotland, as Lord Camolin had kindly ex- 
pressed a wish that he should do so. 

He was not a stranger to Lady Willoughby, 
who had made acquaintance with him at the 
time of her marriage with his relative — and 
liady Camolin was quite willing to receive 
him; but Florence scarcely felt inclined to 
welcome the harbinger of her departure from 
Ireland, where she had spent such happy days. 
She did not like parting from Una; and, 
though she concealed her feelings from her- 
self, she liked still less the thoughts of doing 
without Alan's attentions. It was consolatory, 
however, to know that he must rejoin his 
regiment — so that, had she staid, he must 
have left her. Yet she thought, with strange 
unamiability, of various London ladies, with 
whose praises Alan had occasionally enter- 
tained her ; and it was not a pleasant reflection 
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to poor Florence, that, in rejoining his regi- 
ment, he might also rejoin them. 

Nonnan Moray arrived in the middle of a 
wet July afternoon. He was a tall, fair- 
haired, shy youth, with that unfortunately 
clear Saxon complexion, which is the bane of 
shy youths — frustrating all their efforts to 
appear at ease, by glowing like the rose 
gardens of Damascus, on every possible occa- 
sion. Norman was a Highlander, a gentle- 
man, and a soldier — ^yet terror came over him 
as he traversed the long-resounding hall of 
Camolin House, and saw its sculptured wolf- 
dogs, its rusty suits of armour, its grim elk's 
horns suspended above his head. The rusty 
old butler frightened him as he led the way : 
Lady Camolin frightened him as she came 
forward to receive him : Una frightened him, 
as, with kind, cousinly cordiality, she shook 
him by the hand: and Florence completed 
his anguish, by very naturally and quietly 
embracing him — a process which brought a 
conflagration to his face — his finely-formed 
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head painfully displaying the three primitive 
colours, not exactly disposed d'h Owen Jones, 
in his yellow hair, blue eyes, and cheeks of 
scarlet. 

Camolin and Alan both shook hands with 
him, the latter thinking he had seldom seen 
so absurd a lout : the former pitying his shy 
guest, and determiiyng to set him at ease. 
This was soon done, Una and Florence afford- 
ing great assistance — and by dinner-time, the 
comet's sufferings were materially abated, 
though a solenm awe of Lady Gamolin con- 
tinued to oppress him. 

But in the course of the evening, Norman 
became very happy- — Una's singing trans- 
ported him into the seventh heaven, for 
music was his passion — and after his apo- 
theosis, Alan, who was beginning to think 
better of him, drew him into conversation, 
and charmed the nascent intellect of the 
boy. 

Norman had read a dozen French novels, 
a few American works of the Emersonian 
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school, and a good deal of Goethe and Eich- 
ter ; he had looked into the works of Eousseau, 
Tom Pame, Bishop Berkeley, and Swedenborg 
— ^to say nothing of Plato and Lucretius ; he 
had lived pretty well as yet, and had scarcely 
thought at all, though he believed himself to 
be a particularly reflective and philosophical 
character. Alan was amused with his naivete, 
and his readmess on the smallest encourage- 
ment, now that his shyness was overcome, to 
plunge over head and ears into the most vapor- 
ous and beivildering subjects ; and Alan was 
also pleased at the youth's deferential recep- 
tion of his opinions and remarks, and evident 
belief, that he had at last found a mind liberal 
and enlightened as his own, but wiser withal ; 
for Alan was four years older than the young 
philosopher, and had a great command of 
language, and a calm decided manner : which 
two auxiliaries to argument or sophistry can 
do much with young philosophers ; and poor 
Norman went to bed that night with his head 
in a sad bewilderment : a new friendship, and 
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SO many new ideas, came between him and his 
rest ; for he was very young, and not accus- 
tomed to life. 

He was to remain one more day at Camolin, 
and depart the next, with his sister. This 
*one more day^ was to be partly spent at 
Russagh, where Mr. Winton, in a strange fit 
of sociableness, had arranged to give a sort 
of pic-nic, or quiet morning entertainment, 
for the amusement of his neighbours. The 
whole party from Camolin was to be there, of 
course; and Alan was to proceed the same 
evening to Dublin, sleep there, and go on to 
London the following day. The day's amuse- 
ment, therefore, was to precede a general 
break-up. 

The morning was remarkably fine for an 
Irish July — dark clouds, it is true, were float- 
ing about, but they only afforded a little plea- 
surable excitement from the sense of insecurity, 
and greatly aided conversation by creating 
many differences of opinion among the com- 
pany: some, who had umbrellas, declaring 
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that the weather would never hold up till 
everdng; while those who had pink parasols 
positively asserted that the clouds were clear- 
ing away as fast as possible; and these op- 
timists were right. 

Everybody was there : at least, everybody 
who could be. Mrs. Smjthe's pleasing 
prophecy had been fulfilled: for both Lord 
Walter Merton and Mr. Savile were at 
Bussagh : and Cinda had nothing to wish for. 
The Conelans and Mr. Timothy Hogan also 
graced the scene, in clothes better than their 
Sunday best, and made for the occasion ; and 
various individuals, and sets of individuals, 
came from Dublin to enjoy a day in the beau- 
tiful Wicklow scenery and mountain air Mr.. 
Winton received his guests very nervously, btit 
not awkwardly — and walked about among 
them in a shooting coat, and hab-^iailed shoes, 
looking, nevertheless, far better than any of 
the Dublin importations that surrounded him. 
He did not do the honours well, but de- 
voted himself to Lady Camolin, his old friend,^ 
■ VOL. I. I 
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in a way that did not please most of his 
guests. 

Doctor Smythe was as happy as possible 
with Doctor Somebody else, from Dublin. 
Mrs. Smythe watched the brilliant career of 
her daughter in a rapture of pride ; Una, 
seeing that nobody noticed Mr. Timothy 
Hogan, walked round the shrubbery with him, 
talking about the poor, and making him 
wonder whether Adam conversing with angels, 
felt at all as he did then ; Alan divided his 
time between Florence and the beautiful Mrs. 
Hilliard, who is a stranger to us and shall 
remain so. Norman, in tortures of shyness, 
clung to Camolin, and the two conversed, 
happily enough, about the relative merits of 
Byron and Tennyson, Norman being all for 
Byron. The mob in general crowded round 
the band. On a turfy bank, mown for the 
occasion, within hearing of the aforesaid band, 
a good many couples were seated at a due 
distance from each other; they formed, of 
course,' the happiest portion of the com- 
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munity, although most of them were to be 
very unhappy on the morrow. Florence and 
Alan — Cinda and Lord Walter — Mrs. Hilliard 
and Mr. Savile — ^how fast the moments are 
flying with these six — at least with the three 
ladies ! and how differently will they feel to- 
morrow ! Florence will have said good-bye to 
Alan, Cinda will have heard Lord Walter's 
assurance that he adores her, and that he is 
going to England to-morrow, never to see her 
again, as it is quite impossible that he should 
marry her ; Mrs. Hilliard will have nothing 
particularly interesting in the way of recol- 
lections, but will suffer from a sharp marital 
reprimand on the subject of ^^ sitting there all 
day with that Savile," whom all the time she 
did not think " fit to hold a candle" to Alan 
De Vesci, about whom not a word was said. 
I find it tery difficult to pity Cinda for her 
disappointment. Who would ever dream of 
Lord Walter's marrying her, or any one else ? 
He was a light-hearted, frivolous, over-grown 
schoolboy, fiill of fim, and proficient in that 

I 2 
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light-bantering talk which is very rightly 
called " chaff;" he had a pleasant open 
countenance, with bright Murillo colouring — 
a small active form, and a gay sailor-like 
manner, although he was in the Guards. 
How could any young lady break her heart 
about him, or expect him to do as much for 
her ! But if some women prefer to worship 
a bright particular star, fixed in the inac- 
cessible heavens, there are others who adore 
the Will-o'-the-wisp that flits low among the 
rushes. We cannot account for preference, 
still less for love— although that is a very 
different thing. 

Florence and Alan held their last conver- 
sation this day — ^it was not satisfactory — ^how 
seldom a last conversation is satisfactory! 
When it is over and past, how we grieve for 
the words we left unspoken, for the silent 
moments which might have told so much ! 
Alan's usual eloquence strangely failed him — 
and Florence felt a painM weight upon her 
spirits which no words would come to lighten. 
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" Well,'' said Alan, as he saw Una and Mr. 
Hogan advance towards them, and knew that 
their conversation must end. ^'Well, Miss 
Moray, there's no saying when I shall see 
you again. Never, probably." 

" Oh, don't say that," cried Florence. 

" Why not ? does it signify ? To you, I 
mean? does it signify to you? you know how 
much / care." 

Florence did not know till she turned and 
looked at him, and saw in his eyes that he 
did really care— but she had no answer for 
his question — ^and before she could find one, 
Una and her companion had come up with 
them, and Mr. Hogan was saying, — '^ Isn't it 
mighty damp. Miss Moray, where you're 
sitting?" 

Evening came on — a bright, dear, moon- 
light evening — ^the repast, I know not what 
else to call it — ^was over — ^the band had 
stopped — ^the guests had wrapped themselves 
up in coats and cloaks, and gone their several 
ways. Lady Camolin, afraid of the night air 
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for herself, and anxious that Florence should 
not take cold on the eve of a journey, had 
driven home with her young guest, after 
taking a sorrowftd leave of Alan, and bidding 
him "be prudent, if possible, till we meet 
again." No one remained at Kussagh, save 
Una and her brothers. Mr. Winton had 
begged them to remain a little longer, as the 
night was so fine. 

There was a gravel path leading from 
Russagh to the high-road — ^a short cut, made 
for the convenience of quick access to Killdash, 
or to catch the mail-coach and other public 
conveyances to and from Dublin. This path 
wound round the brow of the hill, and just at 
its junction with the road, commanded a 
lovely view of the mountains, with a distant 
glimpse of the sea, and the picturesque 
peninsula of Howth. Mr. Winton proposed 
that they should all four walk to this point, 
and see the view by moonlight ; to which they 
willingly acceded — Mr. Winton and Alan 
walked together, they had a great deal to 
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say to each other about a certam filly, which 
Alan had just purchased from Mr. Wintoii, 
aad which was to do wonders some day. This 
transaction afforded abundant conversation, 
and much was related on both sides con- 
cerning the mighty deeds of the said filly's 
ancestors, and of other equine heroes and 
heroines. Una and Camolin followed, talking 
very happily together about Scotland and the 
Stanfields — ^and after a short quarter of an 
hour, they reached the wicket gate opening 
' upon t]}e road. 

What could it be, that at that moment 
struck Arthur Winton dumb, as if with sud- 
den horror, and blanched his cheek, like a 
shock of mortal fear ? His companion looked 
round, startled at his sudden silence ; but it 
was only the strange weird moonlight, he 
thought, that made Winton look so pale. 
And who is that woman standing on the road, 
where the light falls fiill upon it, the colourless 
outline of her head defined against the golden, 
moonlit sea — ^who is she ? And -who is that 
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boy at her side, scarcely discernible in her 
shadow? Who are they? And why does 
Arthur start so at the sight of them, as if they 
were beings from another sphere ? 

Una caught sight of the group — saw the 
beautiful head, with its golden, saint-like 
back-ground — and pressed forward ; but 
Winton seized her by the arm, and held her 
back. With unutterable surprise, i^e looked 
at him — and then his impulse seemed to 
change ; for, with a muttered apology, he let 
her go, and fell back beside Camolin. 

The woman, startled by their voices, looked 
round, and saw them all, for the moonlight 
was on their faces, though she had turned 
hers from the betraying rays. Unseen, she 
threw on Winton a fierce glance of recogni- 
tion, and then looked long and earnestly, 
though with cold enmity, at Una — ^who saw 
not the angry eyes, yet felt a strange uneasi* 
ness come over her, as they glared into her 
very soul. What could it mean ? 

No word was spoken — ^but Una wondered 
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much at Mr. Winton's sadden discomposure, 
and could not think why he had so wildly 
seized her arm. They did not return to 
Russagh — ^there was a short cut to the lake, 
not fiff off— and here they parted from Mr. 
Winton. 

Camolin and Alan rowed their sister across 
the lake : Alan then took leave of Una and 
his brother, and walked down the avenue to 
EiUdash, where a car awaited him, which soon 
conveyed him to Dublin. 

No sooner had Mr. Wmton taken leave of 
these, the last of his guests, than he turned 
back, and walked hurriedly to the road. The 
unbroken moonlight lay where the woman and 
the boy had stood. Arthur looked anxiously 
up the road towards the gleaming lights of the 
village — and down, through overshadowing 
oaks, towards the dark mountain pass; but 
no one could he see — and, with a sigh, half of 
impatience, half of wild, bitter regret, he 
turned back, and went home, utterly sick at 
heart. 
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CHAPTEK VIII. 

< Standing in the outer porch of life, 
All eager for the templed mysteries, 
With a rich heart as full of fragrant love 
As May's musk-roses are of morning's wine.' 

Gerald Massey. 



And Florence Moray found herself at home 
again, alone with her father ; for Norman had 
but a week's leave, and could not stay beyond 
a day or two at Balvenie. Mr. Moray was 
enchanted at his daughter's return, for he had 
sadly missed her; but, after a few days, his 
enchantment collapsed into quiet enjoyment 
of her accustomed presence, and she was no 
longer caressed and made much of in the 
ecstatic way which greeted her return after 
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her first absence fi*oia her father's roof. And 
then poor Florence began to suffer fi*om vague 
regrets, not knowing whom or what she re- 
gretted — she became listless and weary, 
experiencing, for the first time, the horrors 
of ennui. She wondered why she had never 
before discovered how dull and monotonous 
was the life which had hitherto contented her 
— how tiresome it was, never to be able to 
talk about books, or music, or poetry, but to 
spend one's day's either alone, or with no 
companion but the good old father, whose talk 
waa^^ all of cattle, rents, and crops, and whose 
evening occupation was reading the news- 
papers, or making Florence read them to him 
till he slept. The cheerfiilness of her home 
was gone — she knew not why or how, for in 
that very home she had been happy as the 
day was long, and in it no change had taken 
place — except that the pale green of the birch 
woods had deepened to its summer strength, 
and the wild fiiiits had ripened, and the sun 
burned through the long sultry days. But 
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how many happy summers had Florence 
passed among those 1>irch woods ! — ^how short 
had seemed the days ! — ^how genial the warm 
sunshine ! Life had suddenly become different 
— all different — ^f or its summer had begun — ^its 
long, hot, sultry days-— and in Florence's soul 
the vernal tints had deepened, the tender 
grass had exchanged its soft verdure for the 
sunburnt tint of its blossoming; the song 
birds were silenced in the heat, and the pure, 
white starry blossoms had turned into wild 
fruit, sweet, but acrid. The child was shaking 
off her diildhood, with strange, convulsive 
pain; the passionate heart of woman' was 
beginning to beat under a zone that could 
no longer resist its pulsations. The full- 
grown spirit began to assert its rights, and 
damour for freedom, and for life— action, 
liberty, suffering, passion, danger — anything 
but the stagnant cahn in which for so long its 
unborn faculties had lain — ^faculties, now one 
by one springing into consciousness, struggling 
for expression, pining for room to grow. Yet 
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Florence knew nothing of all this. She was a 
stranger to her inner world ; she suffered, and 
that was all — suffered as an in&nt suffers, 
conscious only of pain, he knows not 
where. And there is great pain in sudden 
and rapid growth — whether physical or 
spiritual. 

I know that some of my readers will think 
that I have been trying to describe the birth 
of Love in a young girl's heart, and that 
Florence's sufferings were all for Alan ; yet, 
in strict truth, it was not so. Not Love itself, 
but the power of loving, had sprung to life in 
Florence's nature. Alan had been but one of 
the circumstances that called the dormant 
principle into life. Have you ever watched 
the blossoming of the tulip ? The green bud 
swells under the May sunshine — ^swells and 
grows, rearing its pointed summit higher and 
higher towards the glowing heaven ; at last, 
the soft green fades, then deepens with a living 
flush, then bums with streaked flames of 
scarlet and gold — ^the bud is almost a flower, 
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but still the petals cleave together and close 
in a pointed dome over the shrine of life 
within. But come in the still and sultry 
noontide, and touch the young flower gently — 
touch it as you would touch your sleeping 
babe — the dome will part asunder, the sun- 
beams will alight upon the living heart that 
has so long awaited them in darkness — and 
the expanded flower will look proudly up to 
the summer sun, wearing its coronal of flame, 
and opening its deep heart to the rays which 
are its life. So it was with Florence — Alan 
had touched the bud, and the flower had blos- 
somed, for its time had come. 

But all flowers do not unfold alike. Flo- 
rence Moray was experiencing what many of 
her sex never experience — ^the pain of sudden 
development. 

Her father, though he was not perceptive, 
soon saw that she was changed; that her 
spirits had fallen; that her old amusements 
and occupations had lost their charm. He 
was a kind, good man ; there was no harsh- 
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ness in his nature — ^he could always *make 
allowances/ as he said — and he was not angry 
with Florence, as many excellent fathers would 
have been. " Poor child," he said to himself, 
" she finds it dull here, and no wonder. They 
were all so kind at Camolin, and Lady Wil- 
loughby was such a companion to her; and 
no doubt she enjoyed being with young people, 
as she ought to be. She hasn't lost her heart 
in Ireland, Tm sure — ^but she must find it 
very different here. I ought to give her a 
little pleasure, poor child. Well have a party 
on the 12th, and we'll try if Lady Willoughby 
will come again, and the Stanfields. Mary 
will cheer her up." 

Having decided upon this measure, he pro- 
ceeded to impart his project to Florence. Ac- 
cordingly, oneevening, after shehad read him the 
leading article of yestei'day's TimeSy he turned 
and looked at her, wide awake. This was rather 
astonishing; and Florence smiled, pleased, 
and gratified. She was stiU more so, when her 
father drew her kindly to his side, and said — 
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" Now, Florence, let us have a little talk." 

"Oh, yes, papa," she replied with anima- 
tion, "tell me where you have been to-day. 
You took a long walk ; what have you been 
domg?" 

" What am I going to do, you ought to ask. 
I have been thinking, Florence, that we ought 
to have a pleasant party this year, for the 
grouse shooting. A party of your friends, 
this time, my dear. Should you like it?" 

"That I should," cried Florence joyftilly. 
The prospect of any change brightened her 
up ; "but who do you call my friends? — ^the 
Stanfields ? we shall have them, of course, I 
hope." 

" Of course," said Mr. Moray ; " and I'll' 
ask Camolin — ^he will like to come, I think ; 
he enjoyed himself here in the spring. And 
young De Vesci, he is in London, but he 
won't be sorry to leave it in August, and he's 
sure to get leave." 

" And Una ?" asked Florence ; she trembled 
at the thought of Alan without her. 
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" You shall write to Lady Willoughby," he 
replied, "and I hope she will accompany 
Camolin. Poor Una! she shall always have 
a Highland welcome hexe. Write to-morrow 
morning, Florence." 

" Thank you, dear papa," she said, kissing 
him yehemently. She felt somehow or other 
that this plan of his was a scheme for her 
enjoyment ; and she was extremely grateful. 

She went upstairs to bed that night with a 
light step and a beating heart. It was very 
long before she slept, and yet the wakeful 
hours passed quickly. At last she fell into a 
happy, yet uneasy dream, of the lake at 
Camolin, and of her own purple moors, 
mingled into a strange landscape, over which, 
side by side, she and Alan wandered, till 
morning came to exile her from her fiair Dream- 
land. 

She wrote to Una and to Mary Stanfield, 
urging them to come ; and Mr. Moray wrote 
to Camolin and to Alan. Norman had already 
promised to be at Balvenie by the twelfth of 

VOL. I. K 
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August. The time was approaching, and 
Florence eagerly awaited the answers of her 
friends. One by one they came ; first, Alan's 
note — ^he hoped to get leave, indeed he was 
almost sure of it : and he should like nothing 
better than to revisit his Highland friends, 
who might expect him on the eleventh, if they 
did not hear from him again. Florence said 
nothing, but wished his answer had been more 
positive; she was impatient at the suspense 
imposed on her, and angry with herself for 
caring about it. Then came Una's letter, 
enclosing one from Camolin to Mr. Moray. 
Camolin would come, but Mervyn had the 
hooping cough, and Una must remain at home. 
This was a great disappointment, both to Mr. 
Moray and to Florence; she could not do 
without her guardian angel. But the Stan- 
fields were to come, and Mary's presence 
would be great happiness — greater com- 
panionship, perhaps, than Una's would have 
afforded ; but still not the same thing. 
Florence felt the need of Una just then ; she 
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knew not why. We have strange, blind 
instincts sometimes, which we do wrong to 
disregard, for they are often our best pro- 
tection, meaningless as we think them. 

Days passed on, and brought no letter from 
Alan ; so Florence knew that he would come. 
Her ermui vanished like a night-mare — her 
vague sufferings gave place to equally vague 
delight ; her fancy, never till now very active, 
found its wings, and revelled in a new and 
sunlit world; untried powers began to stir 
within her, not painfully now, but with a 
joyous sense of life and strength. What a 
happy day was Sundav, the 10th of August — 
how delightful the short walk to the Episcopal 
chapel, over the budding heather, round the 
breezy hill-top, down the furzy glen, across 
the bum, now almost dry in the summer heat. 
How delightful the afternoon's ramble with 
her father — how more than delightftd the 
solitary evening stroll, when he slept soundly 
in his accustomed chair, and she strayed out 
alone in the lovely dreamlight of a northern 

k2 
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summer eve — and, regardless of the dew upon 
the turf, crossed the lawn, and climbed, with 
footsteps light and steadj as an antelope's, 
the rocks beside the bum — upon which 
she stood for many minutes, listening to the 
low complaining of the water, and gazing at 
the pale stars that glimmered between the 
distant pines. Florence had rum no fear of 
the solemn night ; though, two months ago, 
when slie was a child, it was a terror to 
her. Her soul was filled with beauty — and 
to her no solitude was lonely, no darkness 
dark ; the night teemed with feir images — ^the 
chill breezes that played in her hair, were the 
breath of happy spirits — ^the mysterious sounds 
arising (who knows how or why?) from all 
nature — ^sounds never heard by day, uncaused 
by breeze or bird — were, to Florence's imagi- 
nation, a murmured hymn of love and happi- 
ness, too still and deep for clearer utterance. 

Only those who have felt it, can tell the 
joy of youth's first raptures — ^in the days when 
the spirit suddenly finds its wings, and tries 
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.them in a new world, whose atmosphere is 
beauty, whose sunshine is love and truth. Iii 
those days, there is a glory and a ma^c on 
the old familiar earth and sky — rapturous 
music in the common sounds of nature — ^life 
in lifeless things — ^undying beauty everywhere 
— and a fever of joy within, that is delicious 
anguish. Who, that has felt it, does not re- 
member that glorious distemper of the adole- 
scent soul ? 

Florence never slept that night — she was 
too much alive to sleep. 

Mr. Stanfield and his daughter arrived 
somewhat early on the following day. The 
former could not refrain from something like 
an exclamation of surprise, as he embraced 
•his niece, at the brilliancy of her looks ; and 
Mary took her cousin's hand as they went up- 
stairs together, and looked admiringly in her 
bright young face. A likeness had sprung up 
between the two girls : they might have passed 
for sisters now ; but a year ago, no one would 
have compared the pretty Florence to the 
brilliant Mary. 
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" How well you look I" said Miss Stanfield, 
passing her hand over the soft brown waves of 
her cousin's hair. " I really think you are 
grown, Florence — ^yes, you certainly are taller ; 
and so much improved !" 

Florence laughed. *' Nonsense, Mary/' she 
said ; but something rejoiced within her as she 
felt the truth of her Mend's words. 

There were boxes and portmanteaus in the 
hall when the two girls descended, and a ser- 
vant was uncording them. 

" Is Norman come ?" asked Mary. 

" No," replied Florence — " he won't be here 
till late — It must be Mr. De Vesci." 

The servant interposed — "These are Mr. 
De Vesci's things," he said — " Mr. De Vesci 
sent them on, and is walking himself.'' 

" A romantic way of arriving," said Mary. 
"By-the-by, I suppose Lord Camolin and 
Norman will come together, as they are both 
from Ireland ?" 

"Very fikely," said Florence, absently. 
Her spirit had gone to meet Alan. 
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" I am very sorry," pursued Mary, " that 
Lady Willoughby could not come — I should 
have enjoyed meetmg her agam so much." 

" I wish, with aU my heart," said Florence, 
" that she were here — ^Let us come out, Mary 
— ^It is such a lovely evening." 

And, holding each other by the hand, as in 
their childish days, they left the house and 
strolled into the fields. It was, indeed, a 
lovely evening, or rather afternoon, for the 
sun had not yet set. The air was dear, the 
sky cloudless : it had not rained for days, and 
even the thick, long after-grass in the low 
meadows was dry. Mary and Florence wan- 
dered to the edge of a small pond, or tarn, 
which filled a green recess among the hills, 
sheltered fipom all breezes, but open to the 
setting sun, whose last .rays were lingering in 
the closing chalices of the water-lilies. 

^' Oh ! how beautifiil they are !" cried Mary, 
fascinated by the unearthly loveliness of the 
pure flowers. 

^^ Let us gather some," Florence suggested 
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— and, with some difficulty, a long stick was 
found, and a few lilies, with their broad green 
leaves, were brought ashore ; and then the 
two girls sat down by the water, and talked 
about arranging them in their hair. . It is 
strange how we wUI spoil nature's beautifiil, 
to make a beautiful of our own — seizing na- 
ture's ministers of beauty, and enslaving them 
to minister to us, though, in doing so, we 
sully and destroy the &ultle3s things that 
cannot survive our defiling contact. 

Florence and Mary innocently condemned 
the lilies to exile and death — ^but it was very 
pretty to see the two young girls endeavouring 
to twine the rebellious blossoms in their hair, 
and then bending over the still mirror of 
the waters, trying to catch a glimpse of 
their own fair faces encircled with the starry 
flowers. 

Laughing and talking gaily, they did not 
hear a footstep behind them, but something 
crept into Florence's spirit and commanded 
her to look around — ^feeling suddenly conscious 
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of Alan, she turned and saw liini standing 
close to her. 

He took the hand she had not presence of 
mind to give him — and then shook Mary's 
very cordially — ^he did not seem at all dis- 
composed — ^why should he ? 

" I hope I have not startled you much," he 
said, to the two friends. " I thought I had 
discovered a short cut from the road to the 
house, but it proved the longest way, as short 
cuts always do — ^besides I went astray — and 
here I am, completely desorientS — ^but sin- 
gularly fortunate in finding you — a much better 
thing than finding my way " 

"We are not far from the house," said 
Florence, gathering up the lilies she had 
dropped, and preparing to re-ascend the hill. 

"Don't let me disturb you," said Alan. 
" Perhaps I can be of use, like Cowper's 
dog, in collecting some more flowers. You 
are not in a hurry ?" 

" Tt is getting rather chilly," interposed the 
unromantic Marv. 
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^^ And nearly time to dress/' said Florence; 
" we must go home, Mr. De Vesci — ^besides, 
the lilies are all shutting up for the night." 

Alan murmured Tennyson's lines, — 

'^ Now folds the lily aU her sweetness up, 
And slips into the bosom of the lake." 

" Do you know how it goes on ?" he added, 
looking at neither of his companions. 

" I don't,'.' said Mary — but Florence, who 
had been reading " The Princess " that very 
morning, coloured violently and said nothing. 

They walked home together, and Florence 
found that her lilies were all tarnished and 
faded. 

" I pulled them about too much," she said 
to her maid, as she threw them aside to die. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

< I know your deep glens, where the eagles ciy ; 

I know the freshness of your mountain breeze, 
Your brooklets, gurgling downwards ceaselessly. 

The singing of your birds among the trees, 

Mingling confused a thousand melodies ! 
I know the lone rest of your birchen bowers. 

Where the soft murmur of the working bees 
Goes droning past, with scent of heather flowers. 
And lulls the heart to dream, even in its waking hours.' 

Mbs. Nobton. 



But Mary took care of hers, and put them in 
water when they got home; and they remamed 
in flower for a long time, up in her room. 
That same night Camolin and Norman arrived, 
completing the party ; and the evening closed 
with a cheery supper, the most festive and 
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enjoyable of meals — perhaps, because we have 
it so seldom, and when we do, it is at mid- 
night, the time in which, if we can awake at 
all, we are keenly alive to pleasure. The 
next day was the important twelfth, and the 
whole party assembled at a very early break- 
fast — one of those charming Highland break- 
fasts, never to be had elsewhere — which 
reconcile one to the earliest of early rising, 
and put one at once into good humour, at an 
hour when good humour does not generally 
prevail. 

Florence made tea, and* Mary presided over 
the coffee ; the two fathers sat on one side of 
the table, and opposite to them were the 
three young men, all attired in shooting garb, 
or what was intended for such. The whole 
party looked very picturesque — a term one 
cannot often apply to a group of gentlemen 
and ladies at breakfast. But the ^ entourage ' 
was in keeping — the stags' heads over the 
great fireplace — ^the walls of unpainted pine-^ 
the deep bay window — the Landseers hung in 
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every panel of the walls — ^the two great deer- 
hounds sleeping on the rug^ and the black 
setter that stood with tail erect, and bright, 
angry eyes, glaring at Camolin's red Irish 
spaniel, that crouched at her master's feet, 
with timid looks turned upon her foe — ^alto- 
gether, it was what an artist might call a very 
pretty interior. And there was no want of 
bright colouring, for the morning sun gleamed 
upon Mary's rich chestnut locks — and Flo- 
rence's bright countenance and white apparel 
made a soft sunshine of their own. Alan, 
too, was what he called ^ artistically got up,' 
although Mr. Stanfield, who was not an artist, 
silently condemned his appearance as 'most 
preposterous ' — ^which, perhaps, it was. His 
shooting-coat and waistcoat were of a warm 
tawny brown, suggestive of orange — ^his trou- 
sers of the same colour, with the addition of 
broad crimson stripes, few and far between — 
his shirt had the peculiarity of having no 
white in it, but was of sky blue, with streaks 
of red at wide intervals, and its collar was 
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turned clowu^ like a boy's, over a handkerchief 
of scarlet silk, the ends passed through a gold 
ring. Norman looked in wondering admira- 
tion at his new friend, bitterly despising his 
own costume of shepherd's plaid, and the 
plain blue tie which so well became his bright 
Saxon face. Camolin — ^the unmanly Camo- 
lin — in his plain heather-coloured clothes, 
took none of that peculiarly masculine interest 
in sporting costume, which we generally see 
in all hopeful young men. 

" Well, De Vesci," cried Mr. Moray, across 
the table, to his younger guest, " I suppose 
we shall see something rather milder than 
your present get-up, when we have a day at 
deer-stalking — otherwise, neither you nor any 
one else will have a chance of a shot." 

" Never fear," said Alan, good-humouredly, 
*' I'll come out in hodden gray, and powder 
my hair, if you like. I know it's rather 
bright ; but I like loud clothes in the country 
— and I'm just come from London, you 
know." 
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Mary smiled at his evident conceit; but 
Florence admired his artistic feeling and care- 
lessness of singularity. Innocent Florence ! 

" What are you two girls going to do with 
yourselves to-day?" asked Mr. Stanfield. 
" Mary, wouldn't you like to come and see me 
miss half a dozen birds ?'* 

" I had rather you hit them, Papa," she 
replied. 

" Oh, Mary ! " cried her cousin * — " I'm 
astonished at you. I thought ladies couldn't 
bear to see anything killed. How sanguinary 
you are — as bad as Florence !" 

" I believe it is right to have weak nerves," 
said Mary; "but, among other good quali- 
ties, I am deficient in them ; and I like to 
see Papa succeed in what he attempts. I 
confess, however, I don't much like seeing the 
birds fall, and still less if they are wounded, 
and not killed." 

" Nor I," said Florence. " But I do enjoy 
a walk with Papa, when he is shooting, and 
I like to see the dogs hunt." 
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" Well," said Norman — " / like women 
with quiet tastes, I must say." 

Refinement was for the moment ike idee 
fixe of the boy's mind — ^refinemeaat, and what 
he considered the high ideal of woman— a pale 
thin feature, in white muslin, whose life was 
made up of disabilities. 

" I am sorry, Norman," said Mary, with a 
laugh — that light musical laugh of hers, which 
Camolin thought so sweet — ^Tm sorry you 
don't approve of Florence and me ; for we 
both confess to having experienced the ' in- 
stinct of the chase.' I have felt it strongly — 
cockney as I am." 

" Nonsense ! " said Norman, somewhat 
rudely — accompanying the word with a look 
of sublime disgust. 

" Not nonsense, I think," said Alan, very 
quietly. " The happy hunting grounds would 
not be happy, if there were no women in 
them ; nor, supposing th«re were, if they took 
no real interest in the sport. Sympathy — 
especially sympathy from a woman — ^is what 
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we cannot value too highly I should like my 
wife, if I had one, to care a good deal about 
my pursuits and amusements." 

Norman listened respectfully to the words 
of wisdom, but murmured something about 
"never marrying a Di Vernon," at which his 
father and uncle burst out laughing, to the 
utter discomfiture of the youth, who coloured 
to the roots of his hair, and turned aside to 
feed Camolin's dog, thereby displaying a 
scarlet ear burning through his hair, like a 
live coal among wet straw. 

Mary pitied the boy, and said, to change 
the subject, — " WeD, Florence, what shall we 
two do with ourselves ?" 

" We can't fish, the day is too bright," said 
Florence — " let us have the ponies and ride 
down the glen — we can take our luncheon, 
and spend the day out." 

^'Delightful!" said Mary— " so we will." 

" And we'll come home that way," inter- 
posed Mr. Stanfield, "we'll shoot down the 
glen, and very probably join your luncheon, 

VOL. I. L 
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and aid its defioiencies with contributions from 
our own." 

It was Camolin's turn to say " Delightful!" 
and he said it most earnestly — ^he cared little for 
shooting, and very much for Mary's society. 

^' Oh," said Florence, jumping up, ^* I must 
go and see about your luncheon, Papa — ^you 
must have a very good one to-day." 

" Never nnnd, my dear," said Mr. Moray, 
" I have taken care of myself and my friends 
this time — the game baskets are already 
packed, and there they go," he continued, 
pointing to a shaggy pony which a boy was 
leading past the windows, well laden with 
panniers. "Come, Stanfield; come, young 
men, — ^we must be off — ^Florence, don't let 
Lufra and Corrie follow us — ^now, Camolin, 
we'll see how your Irish dog behaves." 

" Better than his master will," said Camolin, 
rising somewhat slowly for a sportsman setting 
forth to the moors on the twelfth of August. 

^^Well," said Mr. Stanfield, turning to 
Camolin, "shoot as badly as you please, I 
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promise to shoot worse, and I've no fancy, 
either, for a very severe walk — ^you're the 
most good-natured of them, Camolin — keep 
with me, won't you, that I may not look quite 
like a fool?" 

Mr. Stanfield was the strongest man of the 
party, and by no means the worst shot — ^but 
he felt an almost womanly anxiety for the 
frail Camolin, and did not like to see him 
setting out for a bard day's shooting under a 
scorching sun — ^he was quite determined, 
regardless of his own sport, that if he could 
help it, Camolm should not make himself iU« 

"And we may hope to meet you in the 
glen,'' said Alan, to Florence, as they all left 
the breakfast room, followed by the rival 
setters. 

"Certainly," she replied, gaily. "Good- 
bye, Papa, Good-bye, Uncle John. I wish 
you a good day's sport." 

They all met in the glen, as had been 
arranged. The sound of shots guided Flo- 
rence and Mary to the scene ; and, at about 

L 2. 
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two o'clock, the whole party were seated to- 
gether on the soft, fine turf beside a sparkling 
bum, deep in the glen, whose wooded sides 
rose behind and before them, enclosing them 
in a miniature happy valley. A rock, crowned 
with mountain ash and blackthorn, stood be- 
hind them, shading them from the sun ; at 
their feet the bright stream ran brawling, and 
round them grew turfs of heather, purple, 
crimson, and violet — among which, the trem- 
bling deer-grass raised its green lances with 
their tawny points, and the lovely bracken 
stretched over them its graceful leaves. At a 
little distance, the gillies, ponies, and dogs 
were assembled for rest and refreshment, the 
slaughtered game lying beside them in a 
goodly heap. 

Mary sat leaning against the rock, while, 
beside her, reclined Lord Camolin, idly twist- 
ing heather and fern leaves among the ribbons 
of her straw hat, which she had thrown aside. 
Florence lay at her father's feet, resting her 
head upon his knees ; he was talking to his 
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brother-in-law, and she was listening to Alan. 
Norman was clearing away the remains of 
the meal, in the most dilatory manner — ^idly 
throwing egg shells and bits of paper into the 
bum, and watching them, as they went jerking 
and leaping on their way to annihilation. The 
boy felt himself neglected — ^and, rather won- 
dering that Alan could talk to his sister in- 
stead of him, he strayed away into the woods, 
when the last egg shell was shipwrecked, feel- 
ing very Byronic and ill-used. 

Florence, meanwhile, had slipped away from 
her father's side, and was now close to Alan, 
having got there without any intention of her 
own. But the shadow of the rock had 
its limits, and Florence found herself beyond 
them. She took her hat, which, like Mary, 
she had thrown aside, intending to put it on 
to keep the sun from her eyes — ^but Alan 
stopped her. 

"Come under this pine tree," he said, "and 
sit in the shade, while I decorate your hat. 
Look at Camolin's handiwork. I mean to 
do something better than that." 
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Mr. StsmMd heard him, and langhed. So 
did Mr. Moray, wba said, taking Florence's 
hat from her hand and throiring it to Alan-^ 

"Take it, and try — it wants deeofation, 
rather more than Mary's^ which is fresh from 
Glasgow." 

Florence seated herself in the shadow of 
the pine, and wondered why Alan did not 
come and place himself beside her, instead of 
wandering abont, pnlling tufts of heather and 
wild geranium — standing still for a moment^ 
sticking them in the hat, tearing them out, 
and then beginning again. She did not want 
his wonderful artistic garland-^Hshe wanted to 
feel his presence, to have him sitting quietly 
beside her. However, it was in her service 
that he was employed, and, apparently, he 
was anxious that whatever he did for her 
should be done well. This was some comfort. 

And she sat under the pine tree, watdiing . 
him. She saw him climb, what appeared to 
her, an inaccessible precipice, to gaUier the 
white heather which grew on its sttmmit-^the 
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rare white heather, which ia said to bruig 
happiness and good fortune to all who &id or 
receive it. She saw> too, that he did not 
gather it all for her, but gave Mary a sprig, 
with a few whispered word3, ajs he passed her 
by. But Florence's trial ended here, for 
Alan abruptly ceaaed ^ mooning about,' as Mr. 
Moray called it, and came to throw himself 
beside Florence under the pine — maldng the 
whole scene flash into beauty before her 
eyes. 

" Here's your hat, Miss Moray,'' he said. 
^^ Now, tell me the names of all these things 
— mot the botanical names* — I hate botany — ^I 
hate it as much as I love flowers." 

" Do you reaUy love flowers?" asked Flo- 
rence, charmed at discovering in him this 
gracefid taste, and little knowing how common 
it is among guardsmen*'--^^ Do you care about 
gardening? I must show you my gaJrden*^-^ 
my carnations are wonderfiil." 

'^'I don't care about gardening-*-! know 
nothing about it ; but I shall care ytrj much 
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about your carnations, if you will give me 
one — ^Now, tell me about these things." 

" Don't call them thingsJ' 

" Well, creatures — ^they are creatures, you 
know — What is this little golden star, with 
buds clustering under its rays, looking so reso- 
lutely up to Heaven on its straight red stalk ? 
I found it shining at me from the black bog- 
mould, with a little firmament of its com- 
panions round it — ^I am sure they light up the 
morass at night." 

" It's the bog-asphodel," said Florence, "and 
one of my greatest favourites — ^Tou should 
see it late in the autumn, too, when its stars 
are out, and it carries its crown of oval berries 
in their crimson calicos — Do you know this 
plant?" 

" That flu% white thing— creature, I mean? 
I found ever so many of them in a wet nook 
which I came upon all of a sudden — ^they 
startled me — I thought the queen of the fairies 
was holding her court — ^I stood still to admire 
the tiny ladies with their green trains and white 
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waving plumes, and then I discovered that the 
wind was playing with the bog-cotton — ^Tou 
see I know its name — and the little starry 
asphodels were twinkling all round — ^but aspho- 
dels ought to be white." 

"They take a warmer colour, to gladden 
us here in the cold north — I suppose/' said 
Florence " you know the names of all these ?". 

" Heather, and wild geranium, — ^a fern, and 
douljle buttercups, and forget-me-not. I am 
not so ignorant, after all. Give me this bit of 
asphodel — ^there are two bits in your hat." 

And Florence drew it out, and gave it him 
with a trembling hand. She took out the 
companion flower when she got home, and 
laid it by in her desk. 

" Come, now," cried Mr.- Moray, startling 
every one with his clear, hearty voice, "come 
along ; we have been idling here a great deal 
too long. — ^Take your guns, my boys — ^We'll 
shoot homewards now. — Girls, you'll keep with 
us, won't you ? — ^Tour ponies will stand fire." 

And so all the talk was broken off. No 
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dbquence oould have persuaded Mr. Moray 
that any conversation, any intercourse, could 
be preferred to the amusement of killing 
grouse, or the bliss of walking on aU-fours in 
the (^occupied) bed of a stream, to get, unseen, 
within a hundred yards of a stag. 

. The shooting recommenced ; Norman having 
strayed back into the group* Florence and 
Mary kept as near their respective uncles as 
they could, both taking a lively interest in the 
sport, which did not conclude tiU long after 
sunset The walk home by the clear, pale, norths 
em starlight was ddightftd ; the two gitls relin- 
quished their ponies, preferring to walk, and 
Mr. Stanfield insisted on Camolin's riding one 
of the animals, while he possessed himself of 
the other, declaring that it was mudi less 
trouble to ride than to lead them. Alan 
walked with Norman, who began to feel him^ 
delf appreciated and to forget his Byronie airs ; 
Florence and Mary chatted gaily to their 
undeiK, till under brightening st^ they found 
themselves at the doors of the house. 
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CHAPTER X. 

< 1 love yoti 1 I remember you 1 though years 
Have fleeted o'er the hills my spirit knew. 

Whose wild, uncultured heights the plough forbearsi 
Whose broomy hollows glisten in the dew. 

Still shines the calm light with as rich a hue 
Along the wooded valleys stretched below f 

Still gleams my lone lake's unforgotten blue ? 
Oh, land I although unseen, how well I know 
The glory of your &C6 in this autumnal glow V 

Mbs. Nobxox. 



All enjoyments, sodal, sporting, contem- 
platiye, poetical and pedestrian, crowd into 
tlie happy fate of him who, gifted with youth 
and health, finds himself in a Highland country 
house in August and September. Nor need I. 
have used the masculine pronoun only — ^for 
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the woman who cannot enjoy the Highland 
life must be either very ill, very stupid, or 
very resolutely discontented. It is the per- 
fection of amusement, at least it ought to be, 
with a weli-chosen party and fine weather — I 
do not say fine scenery, for though the High- 
lands have their degrees of beauty, there is 
always grandeur and sublimity wherever the 
grouse can fly or the red deer couch ; and a 
salmon stream is sure to be a long line of 
changeful beauty, with its sunny waters, its 
still black pools, and its white and roaring 
waterfall and whispering rapids. And if 
among the Fauna of the place we can reckon 
the black cock and the roe, then we are sure 
of deep glens clothed with pine and birch, 
wildernesses of gorse and bracken, and thick, 
mysterious, inviting darknessies of green shade. 
If the slaughtered ptarmigan lie in our game- 
bag, there are rocky mountain peaks near us, 
to burn like glowing iron at sunset, and to 
lift their pale cold faces all day to the blue 
heavens, or hide them in dark drapery of 
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clouds. In Scotland, where there is game, 
there is always beauty ; and at Balvenie there 
was every kind of game, and miles and miles 
of deer forest. It might, indeed, be called 
" the happy hunting grounds " — ^happier than 
ever this year, Florence thought. 

And brightly and swiftly passed the delight- 
ful autumn days. Such weather had never 
gladdened earth and sky before — such glorious 
Highland weather; not a long monotony of 
cloudless, breathless days, but changeful skies, 
and earth of varying aspect — ^varying under 
gleams of sunshine and floating cloud shadows. 
The soft south wind, not as with us a harbin- 
ger of rain, sometimes died to a calm, but 
never changed to another quarter: and now 
and then a long evening of crimson light 
would succeed a morning of flying showers 
and skies of black cloud and sunshine, flecked 
with gleaming drops, and broken arches of 
rainbow. Sometimes a soft grey, sunless day 
would lend a sorrowful beauty to the land- 
scape, and a strange mystery to the mountains, 
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joining earth and heaven by their dark and 
dond-hidden forms ; and then the nnseen snn 
would set, and the darkening heavens, bearing 
their woe no longer, would drown the starless 
night in vehement weeping. 

The weather, in short, was perfect — toot 
dry enough to shrivel up the stream, and save 
the lives of many salmon, by preventing their 
inland navigation — ^not wet enough to put a 
stop to the delicious luxury of lying at noon- 
tide on the heather, wrapt for hours in sweet 
day-dreams, and following such fair fitncies as 
never flit across us in our nightly visions — 
not stormy enough to make the birds wild, or 
drive the deer from the higher pastures to the 
sheltered vales of the neighbouring proprietor. 
It was, as Alan said, weather '^ suitable to all 
the purposes of life." 

I have said that Florence thought the happy 
hunting grounds were happier than ever this 
year. Yet, as far as she was concerned, there 
was much disquiet in the happiness which she 
believed herself to be eigoying. There was a 
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feverisk pain onderlying all her pleasure ; and 
yety had the pain been increased tenfold, she 
would, in the infatuation of her passionate 
youth, have preferred that state to the cold 
calm dawn of her life, with all its placid joys. 
Every moment was excitement, every day 
brought emotion, every night sweet delirium. 
It was new life^-— or, rather, it was life — ^for 
she felt that only now had she begun to live 
indeed. Alan had opened a new world to her 
—a world of poetry and romance Her mind 
was in his hands — ^her intellect was growing 
under the sweet dominion of his ; and a true 
woman's intellect lives in her heart. Those 
were dangerous days to Florence. 

And Mary was happy, too — ^but healthily 
and truly happy — keenly enjoying all the 
pleasures of the place, and the society of her 
companions ; making, though she knew it not, 
a constant sunshine to Oamolin; gladdening 
all around her with her joyous presence, and 
contributing more than any one to the general 
mirth, and not less to the general wisdom. 
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The five gentlemen usually divided into 
separate parties, on different sports intent. 
Camolin's enjojonent was fishing, either alone, 
or with Mr. Stanfield, or the young ladies. 
Florence could tie flies remarkably well, and 
Mary, though she had little practice, knew 
how to throw a line and land a fish ; and 
many a pleasant talk she had beside the bum 
with Camolin. But there were days too sunny 
and bright for the * gentle sport ^ — and then 
Mr. Moray generally proposed a sort of idle, 
careless shooting party, at which every one 
might talk and linger as he pleased, neglectfiil 
of the black cock whirring over his head, and 
regardless of the mute'eloquence of the motion- 
less setters, whose education and principles 
suffered much in these undisciplined proceed- 
ings. Often, Mr. Moray and his son, both 
resolute deer-stalkers — or, rather, one an 
adept in this noble, sport, and the other its 
eager but as yet unskilful votary — ^would ride 
at break of day to the ftirthest forest ground, 
nine miles off, and return, regardless of dinner, 
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long after nightfall; sometimes Alan would 
a9company them, and hold strange weird talk 
with Norman, while Mr. Moray pursued his 
sport ; but, although Alan had the good for- 
tune to kill two stags, in th& course of the six 
weeks he was at Balvenie, he did not acquire 
a taste for deer-staUdng. It was too laborious 
for his Sybarite habits — and fishing was too 
tame. He enjoyed shooting most, especially 
shooting black game ; for he liked the wooded 
glens and sparkling bums better than the wide 
bare moorlands : and it was pleasant to sit on 
a rock, listening to the cries of the beaters, 
and watching, with ready eye and gun, forfbe 
startled game — dreaming, meanwhile, of 
Florence's tender beauty, and Mary's un- 
counted wealth. 

Camolin, too, had his dreams-nireaming 
was a part of his nature — and he had tune to 
indulge it, for his life was far less active than 
that of his companions. He once tried deer- 
stalking ; but he had not streugth for the long 
day's walking, aud though he kept up bravely 
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and cheerfully to the end, and entered fully 
into the spirit of the sport, he had scarcely 
reached his room before he fell insensible, from 
sheer exhaustion, at the feet of Moray, who 
took him up with no more apparent exertion 
than he would have used in raising a child, 
laid him on the bed, and soon restored him by 
a few simple remedies, saying to himself as he 
used them — " Ah, poor fellow ! he won't do 
for the Highlands, with all his spirit and 
pluck." 

He would have tried again, for he had 
indomitable — ^femininely indomitable — courage 
ana endurance; and the wild, exciting, 
anxious sport had fascinated him — ^but Mr. 
Moray would never allow him another chance, 
and his friend, Mr. Stanfield, took care to 
keep him otherwise employed. 

The evenings were almost pleasanter than 
the days. The two elders of the party gen- 
erally went to sleep, as tired sportsmen will, 
when iheir premiire jeunesse is over — and then 
the five young people, collected round the 
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table, or dispersed in gronps of two and three^ 
would tal^ and laugh| or hang over books 
together, or argue playfully, or reason with the 
graceful gravity of youth. There was a charm 
about those Highland evenings — ^a charm 
remembered still with tender regret by more 
than one of those who were then so happy. 

It was nine o'clock, on a clear September 
night; a low peat fire was burning in the 
drawing-room — ^for Mr. Moray considered a 
fire in the evenings, in all weathers, perfectly 
essential. He sat beside it, in an immense 
arm-chair, sleeping, and dreaming that he was 
awake — ^for surely people who sleep at unlaw- 
ful times always dream that they are awake ; 
how otherwise can we account for their sub- 
sequent asseverations that they have not slept 
at all? The most truthful individuals are 
guilty of falsehood on this point: it is a 
psychological mystery. 

Mr. Stanfield sat opposite to him, in another 
arm-chair, trying to read the "Times,'* but 
slumberously disposed. He had not, however,. 

m2 
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bis brother-in-law's talent for sleeping in 
profound calm in the midst of livdy conyer- 
sation, and he was wont to arouse himself at 
intervals, ask Mary what she was talking 
about, utter a remark or two, and relapse into 
repose. 

" You were very successful to-day, Nor- 
man," said Alan, in congratulatory accents, 
to the boy, who had that morning killed his 
first royal stag, and was consequently highly 
elated. 

"Ahl" he replied, ^^it's a fine stag, isn't 
it ? We've all had a good day, I think — with 
your twenty brace, De Vesci, and Ciunolin's 
fourteen-pound salmon." 

"And my ten little trout," interposed Mary, 
" and Florence's gallon of cloudberries." 

" The peacefiil close of a well- spent day," 
said Alan. " Miss Moray, you are the only 
one of us who has achieved a bloodless triumph 
— ^we are all murderers but you." 

"Florence's cloudberries are good for no- 
thing, off the hillside," said Norman, scorn- 
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fully — "they make the worst of jam. But 
I'm glad you hav'nt been murdering, Flo- 
rence." 

" For a sportsman, you have a wonderM 
horror of bloodshed, Norman," said Mary. 

" I think women have nothing to do with 
taking away life," said the youth, senten- 
tiously. "Their office is to preserve and 
cherish it. We are the lordfr— women the 
mothers of the creation." 

"I rather agree with you," said Alan. 
" Woman is the protecting genius of all life." 

"Just what I think," said Norman, de- 
lighted at finding, as he. thought, his idea 
appreciated. 

"But," said Camolin, '*what is life, and 
where do you draw the line? Vegetable life 
18 life. Miss Moray's cloudberries were living 
principles of life, as well as Miss Stanfield's 
fish, lilt's a mere association of ideas, that 
make us dislike women that kilL" 

" Women that kill !" cried Alan, " what a 
horrible idea !" 
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^^ I know what Lord Camolin means/' said 
Mary. ^^A woman that kills must have a 
strength of nerve, and an insensibility to the 
sight of death and suffering, which prove a 
nature not strictly teminine, — ^and, to a man, 
that is always disgusting; but there are no 
circumstances about the death of little trout 
that could revolt any one's nerves. I could 
not kill a rabbit." 

" Then it's all a matter of nerves/' said 
Norman, — " not of heart, as it ought to be." 

" Of course, it is only a matter of nerves,'* 
said Camolin ; " if it were a matter of heart, 
women would not very quietly order their 
cook to kill a couple of chickens." 

" Exactly," said Mary. " We all are very 
willing the chickens should lose their lives; 
but we are physically so constructed, that it 
would give us pain to see their heads cut off." 

"Well," grumbled Norman, " I wish, Mary, 
you would not reason so philosophically." 

" Miss Moray says nothing," observed 
Alan ; " she is not a philosopher." 
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Florence was turning over the leaves of a 
book, indifferent to the argument. She was, 
indeed, not a philosopher; but hearing her 
name from Alan's lips, she looked up with a 
smile. 

" I believe I was not listening," she said ; 
" but one always hears what happens to refer 
to oneself — I only heard you, Norman, say 
that I have not been murdering — and Mr. De 
Yesci remark that I am not a philosopher." 

" Murderer ! — ^Philosopher !" murmured Mr. 
Stanfield, in the low quick voice of one just 
roused from sleep. ^^ Is Norman talking his 
German nonsense ?" 

"No, Sk," said Alan; "we are talking 
Scotch sense, I assure you." 

"About shooting and fishing. Papa," added 
Mary. She did not like Alan's tone. 

And the conversation flagged; Mr. Stan- 
field's interposition had given it a check. 

" What a night it is !" said Camolin, stray- 
ing over to the window ; " almost as light as 
day — ^and such a moon !" 
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He drew the curtains aside, and the pale 
soft light streianed in, patting to shame the 
yellow glare of the lamp. 

" Oh ! let us go out I" cried Florence. " Let 
us go down to the Linn ; it will be so lovely 
in the moonlight !" 

" Yes, let us go out," said Mary ; " but put 
on a pMd, Florence, and something on your 
head." 

The liiree young men, charmed with the 
proposal, fan to the hall to fetch hats and 
plaids for Florence and Mary, who enveloped 
themselves picturesquely, and, with Glengarry 
bonnets on their heads, w6nt out into the 
moonlight, followed by the two toothers. 
Poor Norman, suddenly fedilig hknself in the 
way, hung back; but Alan, somewhat ^ 
Florence's disappointment, called after him 
with unaccountable eagerness, and insisted 
on his accompanying the party to the Linn. 
It was very plain that Alan did not wish for 
a tete-h'tete with Florence, on this lovely sum- 
mer night — ^the very night for such a tete-d- 
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tetey one would think. He seemed to avoid 
her as he walked along* He drew her bro- 
ther's arm within his own, and began talking 
philosophy, which Florence did not understand. 
She did not know that she had expected a dif- 
ferent treatment ; but her heart was beating 
wildly when she came out, and every nerve 
thrilled under a strange mysterious anticipa- 
tion, which was neither hope nor fear. Now, 
as she walked along by Norman's side, a chill 
of disappointment crept over her, and a sor- 
rowM calm replaced the sweet excitement of 
the pflst moments. She did not j(Hn the con- 
v^^tioH^ or try to turn it to subjects in whidi 
she coidd take part. She would not walk on, 
and join her cousin and Lord Camolin : she 
rraiain<ed silen% by Noman's side — not li»- 
teiung to the aidmated conversation then pass- 
ing between them, but hearing their voices as 
in a weary dream. And so they reached the 
limn. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

* Najy listen unto me : 
I will speak frankly — ^I have never loved thee ; 
I cannot love thee.' 

Longfellow 

It was a wUd spot — ^the stream, divided into 
two hj a high projecting mass of rock, and 
pent in between ahnost perpendicular walls of 
the same formation, leapt down a height of 
about eight feet into a still dark pool, exca- 
vated to a great depth by the immemorial 
waters — and then flowed on for about a 
hundred yards in its narrow channel, roaring 
among huge boulders of rock, which had 
evidently rolled down in former ages from the 
mountwious heights of rugged stone and 
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shelving earth, which rose on each side of the 
obstructed stream. A little below the fall^ 
high in the air, a slight wooden bridge 
crossed the ravine — ^a slight rail on one side 
forming the only protection to the passenger, 
whom one false step would surely predpate 
to a certain doom among the rocks below — 
this was the only way of crossing the ravine, 
except for those whose steady head, and firm 
footsteps enabled them to spring over the first 
fall to the high rock in the centre of the 
stream, and thence over the second, and broader 
body of falling water, to the opposite side, 
where very little footing could be obtained, 
and where a steep and difficult precipice re- 
mained to be ascended, before the safe, 
heathery summit of the opposite bank could 
be obtained. 

The moon hung directly over the chasm, 
making it almost light as day — even the 
scarlet berries of a rowan springing horizontally 
fi*om the rock, showed in distinct and brilliant 
colouring against the white foam of the water- 
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fall — now purely wkite, and perhaps the more 
beautiM for lacking the iridescent gleam which 
it was wont to borrow from the sunshine. 

The five friends stood together on the 
bridge, looking down upon the felling water — 

" Na~fish jumping to-night," said Norman. 

"After the next rams," said Mary, "we 
must come and see the salmon leaping — it is 
quite an amusing sight — '' 

"I remember," said Lord Camolin, "when 
we were here in May, I saw them trying to 
get up— and generally foiling, poor creatures 
—and getting hard blows besides." 

"Very like life," murmured Alan, — "are 
we going to stand here in a row all night ?" 

He wanted to get near Mary, and was 
angry with his brother for monopolising her — 
angry with himself for liking Florence best — 
angry with Florence because she was not the 
heiress. He was out of temper. 

But the group, or rather the line, on the 
bridge shortly dispersed. Mary began to 
scramble down to the edge of the fell, anxious 
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for a nearer View. At that moment, Norman 
made some remark to Camolin, whicli caused 
him to look round, so that Mar/s position 
escaped him for a moment ; but presently he 
saw her, with Alan at her side, standing far 
below him, at the water's edge, beyond the 
fall 

^^ Well !'^ said Norman, not at all in accents 
of admiration. ^' I never knew anything like 
Mary's activity — she was not two seconds 
scrambling down there. Will you come and 
look at the Cormorant Pool, Camolin ? The 
fish might be rising, such a night as this." 

They turned their backs to the Linn, and 
walked away — ^but not before each had turned 
to look Bt Mary and Alan, with very different 
feelings — ^Norman,, in slight disgust at his fan* 
cousin's strength and activity of limb— Camo- 
lin, wishing himself in Alan's place — ^Florence, 
wishing herself in Mary's. 

But Alan had achieved what he sought. 
He was alone with Mary — Mary, whom he 
did not love, but whom he must and would 
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win. It t^as disagreeable, he thought, but 
not difficult. There could be no obstacle. 
Surely, that fine, active creature could not 
care for his weakling brother ! 

Thinking thus, he turned fi'om Mary, to 
look upwards after Camolin. Not seeing him 
upon the heights, he gazed through the black 
ravine, into the clear moonlight of the open 
valley, and there saw his brother and Norman 
watching the surface of the broad, still reach, 
known as the Cormorant Pool. They were a 
good way ofi^, and that was satisfactory. 

"Well, Miss Stanfield," he said, turning 
round — ^but she was no longer at his side; 
she had sprung across the narrower fall — and 
was standing on a ledge of the central rock, 
watching the waters as they roared round her, 
and the spray dashing at her feet. 

" Good heavens !" he cried, really fright- 
ened at her position, knowing how the noise 
and glitter of the white waters could bewilder 
any head. " Good heavens ! Miss Stanfield, 
don't stand there! Come back!" — and he 
extended his hand towards her. 
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She could not hear him for the roar of the 
Linn ; but he caught the clear sound of her 
laugh, as she turned from hun, and sprang 
over the broader fall, to the further side. 

In a moment, he had followed her — ^the two 
leaps were nothing to him ; he was agile as a 
deer — and, after helping her to climb the 
natural wall of rock, he stood beside her, far 
above the perils they had passed, knee-deep 
in the blossoming heather. 

" Why did you do that ?" he said. " You 
terrified me. Miss Stanfield. Do you know, 
that nothing could have saved you, if your 
foot had slipped ?" 

" There is a very good footing on the rocks," 
said Mary ; " and I have a steady head — ^but 
I only intended to go as far as that middle 
rock ; and when there, I thought it just as 
easy to go on as to go back." 

" Pray do not repeat the experiment — I 
cannot tell you, how you frightened me. Miss 
Stanfield." 

" I apologize," said Mary ; " forgive me. — 
I won't fiighten you again." 
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There was no time to lose, thought Alan. 
— ^They must soon go home. — Should he cast 
the die, or not ? he had certainly not paved 
the way — ^but when would he have such 
another opportunity ? Moonlight, and every- 
thing so suitable — ^and Mary evidently touched 
at his alarm on her account. — ^Now or never! 

In a silence of a few seconds he made these 
reflections — and then said, assuming an air of 
great frankness to cover his awkwardness — 
for he was young enough to find Jsome diffi- 
culty in making factitious love. 

^^ Miss Stanfield, don't think me abrupt. 
I did not mean to say this, until time had 
enabled you to know me, as I know you — 
but I have seen you in danger — and now we 
are alone — and — in short Miss Stanfield, I must 
know my fate, and tell you that I love you." 

" Me !" said Mary in unfeigned surprise — 
and Alan augured ill from the monosyllable — 
Had he committed himself with Florence? 
Was Mary thinking of her? Without wait- 
ing for another word, he interposed at once-r- 
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"You, Miss Stanfield — ^you, and none but 
jou — mine has been a timid love till now, 
and you have not guessed it. — With your 
cousin, I could speak of you — listen to your 
praises — with you, I was silenced by my 
feelings — but now, I lay them before you — ^in 
words unfit to portray their depth and power 
— ^I can only say that I love you — ^that I 
would claim you as my wife — say that you 
will think favourably of me, Miss Stanfield — I 
do not ask your final answer now — ^time must 
pass before I can be aught to you — but only 
give me hope — a gleam of hope — only say that 
you have no dislike — that I am not distasteful 
to you — that in time you might . . .". 

She would not let him go on. 

" I am very sorry, indeed, that you should 
feel thus towards me, for I must ask you 
never to return to the subject — ^it would only 
be painfiil to both of us. — I like you, Mr. de 
Vesci — and I am flattered by your preference 
— ^but we never can be more to each other 
than we are at present. — ^Let us forget this." 

VOL. I. N 
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Alan was a little irritated at her calm 
manner, which clearly proved the absence • of 
all excited feeling on her part — but he would 
not believe that her words expressed a decided, 
irrevocable refiisaL 

" You speak in cruel terms," he said ; " but 
I will not despair. — It is something that you 
like me— do not forbid me to hope that in the 
course of time . . . ." 

'^Hope nothing with regard to me," she 
said, firmly. " I am sorry to give you pain, 
Mr. de Vesci ; but it is kinder to be explicit ; 
you can conceive nothing more entirely im- 
possible than such a union as you think of. 
Let us go and meet the others." 

Alan saw that she meant it, and was bit- 
terly vexed. To be refused ! — ^refused by a 
low-bred girl from Glasgow! However, he 
thought, such a thing could not be, unless her 
affections were pre-engaged. He spoke at 
once, and rashly — 

" There must be another more fortunate 
than myself,'' he said, looking fixedly at Mary. 
^* Tou love another." 
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She turned away — ^but the moonlight re- 
vealed her burning cheek, as she averted it 
from his gaze. " I will not answer you !" she 
said — ^but he was answered. 

" Some Glasgow clerk/' thought he, with a 
muttered execration ; but, commanding him- 
self, he resolved, at all events, not to lose the 
good will of Mary and her father. 

"Forgive me," he said, '^and — ^I need not 
ask you, Miss Stanfield, to forget what has 
passed between us — and not to mention my 
unfortuiiate presumption ?" 

" I win neither think nor speak of it,'* she 
said. " There they are, on the bridge. Let 
us join them, and go home." 

In a moment, Mary was at Florence's 
side; and Alan slowly foUowed her, feeling 
thoroughly vexed, angry, disappointed — and 
astonished, too ; for he had sincerely believed 
that no living woman could resist his fascina- 
tions. It was very painful to part with this 
idea, and also with the hope of wealth, and 
extrication from hia difficulties. But he would 

n2 
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not indulge in suUdness — ^not for worlds would 
he excite the slightest suspicion of what had 
passed^ in the minds of his companions; 
therefore, as they all walked home together^ 
he exerted himself to be cheerful and talka- 
tive. 

"How could you cross that fall, Miss 
Stanfield?" asked Lord Camolin, in admiring 
surprise at Mary's feat. ^^I am glad I did 
not see you." 

" It was an alarming spectacle, indeed," 
said Alan ; " but I had rather see it done by 
Miss Stanfield than by you, Camolin — you 
would have fallen in." 

Now Lord Camolin was particularly active 
— perhaps more so than Alan ; but his head 
was weak (to use the somewhat incorrect 
popular expression). He could not approach 
a precipice, nor long endure the coniusing 
eflFect of the hurrying waters. It would in- 
evitably have cost him his life, had he 
ventured to follow Mary's example. He did 
not like his brother's allusion to this physical 
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weakness of his. All young men are sensitive 
on such points. But, before he could reply, 
Mary interposed — 

'^The strongest people have weak heads 
sometimes,^' she said. ^^ In all other things, 
Lord Camolin is as good a mountaineer as any 
of us. Do you remember that day at the 
bum, Mr. De Vesci?" 

Alan winced ; on the day she alluded to, he 
had met with a terrible misfortune — ^found 
himself in a position too painful to think of — 
he had made himself slightly ridiculous. The 
three young men had been leaping over the 
bum, in the presence of Mary and Florence, 
and, deserted by his good genius, Alan missed 
the opposite bank, and with a loud splash 
plunged knee-deep in the stream, whfle Nor- 
man cleared it successfully, and Camolin 
landed nearly two feet beyond the water's 
edge. 

To be reminded of this just now, filled up 
the measure of Alan's wrath ; but he received 
Miss Stanfield's arrow with a faint laugh and 
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two or three good-humoured words, then 
retreating to Florence's side, he walked home 
with her, talking of the quiet moon, and 
expressing surprise that such a fair and 
saintly orb could bear to gaze on a world so 
wicked and so sorrowful as this of ours, quoting 
Shelley withal, and being delightfidly out of 
spirits — Florence had never known him so 
charming. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

' But Psyche, uplifting her finger, 
Said, '^ Sadly this star I mistrust — 
Her pallor I strangely mistrust : — 

Oh, hasten !— oh, let us not linger I 
Oh, fly I let us fly ! — for we must.** 

In terror she spoke, letting sink her 
Wings till they trailed in the dust — 

In agony sobbed, letting sink her 
Flumes till they trailed in the dust — 
Till they sorrowfully trailed in the dust.' 

Edoab Poe. 



"What news from home?" said Alan to his 
brother, the next morning, across the break- 
fast table. 

The post had just come in, and Camolin, 
with a perplexed expression of countenance, 
was reading a letter. 
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"What's the matter?" 

These are rather startling words when 
abruptly said. Every one glanced at Camolin, 
expecting an event. Alan took delight oc- 
casionally in creating an uncomfortable sensa- 
tion. 

"There is nothing the matter/' said Ca- 
molin, with a smile at the anxious faces before 
him, " only I find I must attend a Poor-law 
Meeting next Friday. Delany has been taken 
suddenly ill, and imless I go over, Winton says, 
the meeting must be put off. It is very pro- 
voking ; I am so sorry to have to leave you." 

"Confound your meeting!*' cried Mr. 
Moray. "You can't go, Camolin. Here's 
the rain at last, and we shall have all the 
salmon iu the bay up the Linn. Who's 
Winton ? Write and tell him the meeting must 
be put otf, of course, as there will be a spate 
in the bum to-morrow, and you havn't had a 
day's fishing this week." 

" The Poor-house authorities will doubtless 
accept the excuse,'' said Alan. 
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" Hang the Poor-house authorities ! Tou 
can't go, Camolin," said Norman. 

But Camolin, with evident regret, explamed 
that he must go — ^that the meeting could not 
be put off without seriously inconveniencing 
various parties, whom it was his business to 
consider. 

Mr. Stanfield, who had been silently 
watching Camolin, now said with a smile of 
approval, that attention to business and consi*- 
deration for others, were rare virtues in a 
young man. 

Norman's lip curled as his good uncle 
uttered this platitude — and Alan gave him a 
look which made it curl still more. 

Everything was said that could be thought 
of as likely to dissuade Camolin from obeying 
the unwelcome summons, but compelled by 
business and a sense of duty, he persisted in 
his intention — ^hemust leave Balvenie at once, 
if he would reach home in time for the 
meeting — and Mr. Moray reluctantly applied 
himself to the last and generally least agreeable 
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duty of hospitality — ^that of speeding the 
parting guest. 

" I am very sorry to give so much trouble," 
said Camolin, as Mr. Moray was ordering 
the dog cart to be brought round — "I am 
keeping you all at home, and I know you 
meant to start early for the forest — I am 
spoiling your day, I believe — " 

" We shall recover by-and-by," murmured 
Alan, ^^ from the gloom that is cast upon us 
by this farewell." 

No one heard him — ^for Norman's terrier 
was barking at Camolin's setter — ^its loud 
canine spite covering the sound of man's 
gently-expressed ill-nature. 

Norman would have smiled at his friend's 
W3rds if he had heard them — ^but he only 
heard the dog, and he went out and kicked it. 

There was scarcely any time for leave- 
takings — Camolin had "to see after his 
things." — A man may lose his luggage — Cleave 
it behind — forget it, b t at the moment of 
departure, it»is always painftilly present to his 
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wmij a distinct annoyance to which the 
cruelest pangs of parting cannot render him 
insensible. 

For an instant he was alone with Mary. 
He met her on the stairs — ^took her hand as if 
to say good-bye — ^but only asked her to think 
of him sometimes — ^received a look in reply — 
and a whispered word or two which made his 
heart rejoice, and yet doubled his regret — ^and 
then saw her no more. 

They were all assembled in the hall — all 
save her — she was alone in her room, and 
heard the conftision of voices as they all took 
leave of Camolin. She heard his voice plainer 
than all, as he thanked her uncle for his 
hospitality, and expressed a hope that some 
day they might all meet again at Camolin 
and before long. 

And then she heard Alan laugh, and started 
at the discord which Florence too'x for music. 
Next, the sound of retreating wheels — c'ying 
into silence — and all was over, and Mary felt 
herself alone. But she would not indulge the 
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regret which had forced itself npon her heart ; 
she allowed it no expression, save one irrepres- 
sible sigh — ^and five minutes after Lord Ca- 
molin's departure^ she had rejoined the party 
down stairs. 

The pleasure of the day was shadowed by 
this unexpected loss. 

" Well, this is a bad beginning," said Mr. 
Moray, turning to Mary as she came down— • 
" I wish people never went away — ^it throws 
such a gloom over everything. What shall we 
do ? — ^it's too late for the forest." 

**0h," laughed Alan, "we shall do very 
well — surely, you don't wish yourself at the 
forest, in all this ram ? Let us stay at home, 
for once." 

" It may clear in the afternoon," said Nor- 
man, with a yawn. 

And they dispersed in different directions, 
all feeling depressed and unsettled. 

It did not clear in the afternoon ; the rain 
gave place to a mist, cold, opaque, and misera- 
ble. Two yards of damp earth, and a bush 
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drowned in tears, were all that could be seen 
from the windows — no sky, no landscape. 
One could only turn shivering back to one's 
indoor occupations, and wait till Nature pleased 
to uncover her face. 

But Alan stole out unobserved, and, making' 
the bum his guide, wandered far into the 
moors. He drove back Norman's dog, that 
would have followed him — ^he would have no 
companion: even the cachinnatmg grouse, 
cheerfully calling to each other through the 
fog, oflFended him; he would gladly have 
silenced the loquacious, sociable creatures — 
but they had nothing on their minds, and 
chattered on regardless of the angry Immortal 
as he strode past them, looming hideous in 
the mist to their gallinaceous eyes. 

He had a great deal to think over. He 
had been refused. It was marvellous ! incre- 
dible! unpardonable! "But," thought he, 
" that low-bred Glasgow girl has no percep- 
tions — she can't appreciate refinement — ^Ah ! 
I can quite imagine the creature she is in love 
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with, for she almost confessed to being in love 
with somebody — ^a great Scotch lout, like her 
father twenty years ago — a rising young man 
in a dockyard, I've no doubt — that's the 
truth of the matter — It's not Camolin, of 
course — ^That sort of girl likes a lout, not a 
muff; and Norman's nearly as much too good 
for her as I am," 

Thus he communed with himself, as he 
walked on — till, by dint of disparaging Mary's 
perceptions, and nourishing up his own good 
opinion of himself, he succeeded in working 
himself to such moral altitudes above the in- 
dividual who had insulted him, that he ended 
by entirely forgiving her. His pride healed 
the wound -which, through his vanity, he had 
received ; and it occurred to him, that he 
would give the girl a present when her mar- 
riage was announced — " something suited to 
her capacity," thought he to himself, with an 
amiable sneer — ^for all his anger had evapo- 
rated, leaving only a little cold, dry scorn, of 
the mildest kind. 
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And he sat down on a rock, and whistled 
^ Ah, non giunge/ from beginning to end — 
then rose, and sauntered on. 

Losing the hope of such a fortune as Mary's, 
was a serious bore. Money must be had 
somehow or other, before matters got much 
worse — and an imperceptible fraction of Mary's 
inheritance would cover all his debts; but 
Alan, as I have said, had worked himself into 
a good humour — and youth is seldom very 
mercenary ; so that he did not give more than 
a passing regret to his vanished hope of 
wealth. His circumstances, however, required 
a little thought. 

Encouraged by his winnings on the Derby, 
and reproaching himself for the sudden fit of 
caution which had rendered them so small, he 
had risked a large sum at Ascot, and lost it : 
he had done still worse at Goodwood. By 
means of an accommodating Jew, he had dis- 
charged his racing debts, by laying a heavier 
burden on his shoulders ; and how to shake it 
ofi*, he knew not. It was what he called a 
serious bore — ^very serious, indeed. 
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" But there's no saying what may turn up/' 
he thought — " I may do wonders yet at Don- 
caster ; and Wmton's filly may turn out some- 
thing; and; when the wprst comes to the 
worst, there's my commission," 

He did not turn the picture, and reflect 
that the wonders at Doncaster might be 
wondrous losses ; that^ Mystica ' might prove 
a failure ; that the sale of his commission 
might not suffice to set him right with the 
world. He was tired of pondering on these 
unpleasant subjects ; and he turned from them 
to a fairer image — ^too fair, to be enshrined in 
such a temple as Alan's heart. 

I will not reveal his thoughts . of Florence, 

nor describe his love — ^for now he loved her 

in all sincerity ; he truly loved her, but ac- 

f 
cording to his nature — a nature elevated for 

the time by the pure light that shone upon it 

from the object of his love, yet still a nature 

to which the sunshine was less kindred than 

the fii'e-light. 

Thinking of Florence — or rather of himself 
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and his feelings towards her — ^he turned, and 
walked homewards — ^his eyes fixed on a gleam 
of hazy blue^ which smiled on him fi*om 
beyond the rifted mist. A light western 
breeze had arisen, and was gently clearing the 
fog, and here and there revealing glimpses of 
a sunny distance, under golden streaks of sky, 
in the far horizon — while overhead, through 
openings lined with light, the deepening blue 
could be discerned. 

And Florence sat at home, alone in her 
little room, at the open window, watching the 
unveiling of the skies, and longing for the dis- 
persion of the fire-mist which concealed her 
nature, as it were, from her own scrutiny. 
Trying to analyse her feelings towards Alan — 
towards herself — ^towards life and her untried 
future, she plunged her young unfledged soul 
into strange, weird confusion, losing herself in 
a chaos of doubt, fear and wonder, fi'om which 
she could form no fixed idea, no resolve, how- 
ever weak, to guide her fiiture actions. 

She was delicately organised, and physical 

VOL. I. 
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suffering soon declared itself amidst tiie bewil- 
dering sensations which were harassing her. 
Obeying the instinct which taught her the 
the means of relief, she rose languidly, and 
went out into the soft, drizzling air, now no 
longer heavy with fog, but carrying a broken 
sunshine amid its drifting moisture. She went 
out the back way, unseen by Mary, who was 
diligently finishing some sketches, and not 
dreaming of leaving the house that day. 
Florence did not feel inclined to face the 
desolate moors, but went through the drip- 
ping shrubbery into the trim old-fashioned 
Pleasaunce, which formed the pride of the 
trim old-&8hioned gardener, who spent his 
life in clipping the hedges, or rather walls of 
yew, which intersected the velvet turf in all 
directions. On reaching an alcove curiously 
cut in the thick, close mass of verdure, she 
threw herself, regardless of damp, on the seat 
it contained, and abandoned herself to her 
reflections. I do not say, ' she betook herself 
,to liiought,' for that is quite another process, 
and one Florence had never learnt. 
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Yew-hedges are deceitftil things. They 
tempt the lovers of solitude — and still more, 
the lovers of ^ solitude a deux ' — ^into their dim 
and quiet avenues, with a false promise of 
seclusion — ^they surround themselves with an 
atmosphere as still and heavy as the air that 
floats around the roses of Harpocrates, and a 
conviction of security steals over all who enter 
their silent shades; and yet, the bitterest 
enemies may walk, side by side, with that 
treacherous foliage between them —the one 
unconscious of the other's presence, and be- 
traying in rash soliloquy, or confidential diar 
logue with a friend, his most sacred mysteries 
to the ears of the last being who was ever 
intended to become possessed of them. 

Alan had met young Norman Moray, on his 
way home, and a conversation had sprung up 
between them, which was by no means con- 
cluded when they reached the house together. 
— In eager talk, they wandered into the 
Pleasaunce, and walked rapidly up and down 
one of its avenues — unconsciously the worst 

2 
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they could have chosen for the conversation, 
of which the following is a specimen. 

" You startle me/' said Norman to his com- 
psinion ; " one can read these things in books, 
cooUy enough; but to hear them said, is a 
very different thing — but go on — ^it is un- 
philosophical to be astonished." 

" It is," replied Alan ; *^ yet there are very 
few of us who can look at Truth, without 
starting aside like a frightened child, and 
clutching at the skirts of our old nurse, Error, 
to hide our faces in their folds. — You are 
wiser, I know." 

" I have read a good deal," said the poor 
child who thought himself a philosopher; 
" and I fear no form of truth. — You were 
talking of the superstitions in which we have 
all been reared. I agree with you in con- 
sidering them as such — ^but I don't like the 
formless shadow you want to substitute for my 
early faith." 

'* Which early faith?" asked Alan; "you 
have had so many, by your own showing. — 
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Are you talking of your faith in the Scottish 
Episcopal Church — your faith in your own 
self — ^your faith in Swedenborg — or your faith 
in Voltaire? Which? Talk of your faiths, 
not your faith, my dear fellow. Their name is 
legion, for they are many." 

The boy was in earnest, and shrunk from 
Alan's mockery ; " Don't laugh," he said ; 
" an inquiring mind must pass through many 
pHases. Is not this your own experience ?" 

" To a certain degree, perhaps — ^but a mind 
can't go on to all eternity inquiring, and getting 
no answer. After knocking at all the windows 
and doors of the premises it seeks to enter, 
it discovers at last that there is nobody at 
home." 

Norman sighed — some old texts taught him 
by his dead mother, sprung into his soul, as 
if a voice had said them — but he had done 
with superstition, and texts, he thought, were 
nothing to him, a philosopher. ; 

"I shall be answered," he said ; "hereafter, 
if not now. I cannot accept your idea. 
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De Vesci. I will not believe that the Creator 
is inaccessible to his creatures — ^nor that " 

"A truth -seeker should be willuig to 
believe whatever is true, and to relinquish 
whatever is false/' interrupted Alan ; " It is 
not candid to say, * I will not believe.' Tou 
cling to old prejudices still, I see." 

Oh, Alan De Vesd, how could you employ 
words so expressive of all that is true and 
noble to convey your deadly falsehoods into 
that young spirit? 

There was a moments' silence, while in the 
boy's mind gleams of truth strove with the 
dark adversaries that came thronging to his 
destruction. 

"Well," he said, with a sigh, deep and 
bitter for one so young, — "well, you have 
read more than I have, and seen more of life 
— you may be right, De Vesci — ^but Heaven 
forbid that it should be so ! " 

Angels might have wept ov^* the boy's 
danger — ^but Alan laughed. 

"Your pious aspiration is somewhat strange," 
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he said, — " Heaven forbid that I should be in 
the right, you say, — ^now why should you wish 
to find my doctrine wrong? it is surely a 
more comfortable one than yours, which 
imposes all sorts of restraints, while mine 
leaves its votary fi^e — " 

'* Free, but alone,'' said Norman, — " the 
freedom of an orphan — ^besides, one can't be 
free — society imposes restraints, just as much 
as religion — ^and makes itself obeyed." 

"Of course," said Alan. "The world 
would be a bear-garden without some such 
government — ^but there are many pleasures, as 
you well know, allowed by society, but for- 
bidden by that bug-bear of yours — ^^ 

" Not mine," interposed Norman. 

" Depend upon it," continued Alan — 
^^ superstition is a great evfl, a great enemy 
to virtue — ^look at the superstitions about 
marriage, for instance — ^" 

"You think it should merely be a civil 
contract, I suppose ; the same thbg has 
occurred to me — ^I don't know why it should 
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be a religious ceremony — even in the Bible, 
there's nothing of the sort — ^" 

" Ah ; if you go to the Bible, you will find 
some theories of mine supported, which I 
should be sorry to state before the good 
people of the present day — ^how many wives 
had the authors of the Psalms and Proverbs ?" 

Norman smiled — " It's just as well that 
Florence can't hear all this," he said, — " how 
shocked she would be I " 

Alan's heart smote him for a moment— only 
for a moment — aud then he went on, drawing 
his companion into such a conversation as I 
should grieve to chronicle, lest on one young 
reader's mind should steal something of the 
defiling shadow which Alan's bold and lying 
words cast upon Norman's spirit 

Meanwhile the sun went down, and the 
yew alleys became all shadow — ^while over 
head the grey and lurid sky seemed flecked 
with angry fire, crimson at first, then fading 
into lines and patches of tawny light. 

And Florence sat motionless in the dark 
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alcove, fascinated first by Alan's voice, then 
paralyzed by the fearful meaning of those few 
words of his which reached her at intervals, as 
he passed by the place of her involuntary 
concealment. And gradual darkness closed 
over the earth, and sudden night feU upon her 
soul. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

* Press on, press on, ah 1 nobles, ye have played a 

daring game ; 

But your star of strength is £Eilling, &des the prestige 

of your name/ 

Gerald Massby. 



Camolin was warmly welcomed on his return 
by Una and her child. They had both felt 
his absence as a considerable diminution of 
their happiness — ^and Una had missed her 
brother most painftdly — ^for nothing like com- 
panionship could exist between Lady Camolin 
and her gentle daughter; even their affection 
for little Mervyn was scarcely a point of 
union; for Una's tenderness had little in 
common with her mother's proud^ ambitious 
love for her young descendant. 
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Home cares and county business occupied 
much of Lord Camolin's time for the first few 
days after his return. He did not shun or 
neglect a single duty, nor did he commit to 
other hands any task which devolved upon 
him; but it was plain that business wearied 
him, and that while he interested himself 
laboriously in his duties, his heart was else- 
where. Una watched him anxiously, as his 
mother should have done, and shared with him 
all his cares and all his feelings, though he 
knew it not. 

One regretful thought ceaselessly vexed his 
soul — ^why did he leave Mary Stanfield with- 
out a word to tell her of his love ! how could 
he have done so ! how could he have returned 
into the twilight of life where she was not, 
without knowing whether indeed they were to 
part, or whether mutual love would keep 
them unsevered in spite of time and space ! 
He thought of his silence with bitter self- 
reproach — and now the love which had lately 
been his whole life and joy became a torment 
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and a scourge, in its clamorous longing for 
expression, for communication — the open, un- 
reserved, torrent-like communication of itself 
to its object — ^that distant object which now its 
vain longings could not reach. 

Camolin's dreamy spirit had never till now 
been harassed by a real sorrow — ^that sorrow 
which combines regret for the past, suffering 
in the present, and terror for the iuture. He 
would now have given half his life for one 
more day with Mary, and in bitter anguish he 
thought of the long, bright days he had spent 
with her, of the twilight wanderings on the 
quiet moors, the countless moments of such 
sweet intercourse as he might never again 
enjoy, because his coward lips refused to speak 
the love of which his heart was ftdl. He had 
not dared to seek his fate, for he dreaded lest 
it might be such as his thoughts reiused to 
dwell upon; now any certamty, he thought, 
would be better than his present state. He 
scorned himself for the silence which had cost 
him all his peace. 
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At last a day came when his sister Una 
drew from him the whole story of his love and 
despair — and from that time there was less 
bitterness in his feelings towards himself, while 
something like hope lingered over the image 
of Mary in his mind. 

" It is all as it should be/' said Una. " Time 
and absence are not the enemies you think 
them. Depend upon it, Mary will miss her 
friend, and find, perhaps, now that he is gone, 
that he was something better than a friend to 
her. If it is to be, Camolin, you will soon 
meet again." 

These were rather common-place consola- 
tions, but they brought rare solace to Camolin 
as spoken by his good angel Una. In all her 
ministerings there was power and virtue. Ca- 
molin's spirit, at least, never failed to acknow- 
ledge the soothing influences of hers. 

At this time, the gossips of Killdash were 
in the ftiU enjoyment of a new topic for the 
mysterious whispers and ingenious inuendoes 
which formed their favourite style of conver- 
sation. 
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Mrs. Conelan and her Martin made united 
eflEbrts to probe into a mystery with which it 
had pleased their imaginations to surround a 
certain Mrs. Fleming, an Englishwoman, 
who, with her son, had established herself 
during the summer in the apartments over 
* Short's Fancy Repository.' She was not 
much noticed at first, except as a new face 
in the street — a handsotpe face, too, though 
curiously individualized by the dark and 
heavy eyebrows which contrasted so strongly 
with its encircling bands of pale flaxen hair. 
She employed herself in dress-making, staid 
much at home, and would never have excited 
any suspicion among her neighbours, but for 
the fact of her having been seen in close con- 
versation with Mr. Winton, walking with him 
along the path which leads fi*om Russagh to 
the high road. Three times, too, Mr. Conelan 
had seen her within the gates of Russagh, 
long after twilight, to the horror of the virtu- 
ous doctor, who would on such occasions urge 
his pony to a smarter trot, that he might the 
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sooner reveal the discovery to his Anastasia. 
And Mrs. Short, of the Fancy Repository, aver- 
red that Mr. Winton had once visited her 
lodger, and that she sincerely hoped it might 
not happen again. On these facts various 
opinions were founded, highly discreditable to 
Mrs. Fleming, though the good people of Kill- 
dash had little to say in censure of Mr. Winton. 
" One couldn't wonder at Aim," they said. 

But the blame of the Killdash world fell 
very ineffectively on the head of its intended 
victim. Mrs. Fleming never seemed to find 
out that Mrs. Conelan averted her head with 
a toss whenever they chanced to meet in the 
highway ; nor that Mr. Timothy Hogan sighed 
compassionately as he passed her by ; nor that 
the young Shorts, and more refined young 
Conelans, were interdicted from ever speak- 
ing to her boy, or allowmg him to join in 
their sports. This last insult feU completely 
harmless, for not a boy of them all would have 
ventured to address young Fleming as he 
strode through the village, elbowing them 
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aside, kicking their balls and hoops ont of the 
way, and striking terror into their minds by 
his proud bearing and odd fantastic dress— 
" like a play actor/' Mr. Conelan said. The 
boy always wore trousers and tunic of clean, 
unbleached linen, the latter confined at the 
waist with a scarlet belt ; such a fashion had 
never been seen at Killdash before — and for a 
dress-maker's son, too ! it was outraging pub- 
lic propriety. 

This excitement and indignation was, how- 
ever, confined to the precincts of the village. 
Mrs. Smythe saw nothing remarkable in the 
English dressmaker, except that she made 
Cinda's dress to perfection, and had quite a 
French talent for getting up caps; and the 
rector wondered occasionally that he never 
saw her at church, but concluded that she was 
a Roman Catholic. None of the reports, con- 
necting her with Mr. Winton, had reached the 
Kectory as yet. 

Lady Camolin employed her once, and was 
was astonished at the talent she displayed; 
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but she soon withdrew her patronage, in con- 
sequence of Mrs. Fleming's incivility in ab- 
ruptly reftismg to make a dress for Una — 
*^ pretending," Lady Camolin said, " that she 
had already too much to do — ^as if other peo- 
ple could not have waited !" Lady Oamolin 
prophecied her total ruin, as the necessary 
result of such unexampled conduct ; but, 
though her ladyship's patronage was with- 
drawn, Mrs. Fleming never seemed conscious 
of the loss, and made no effort to obtain em- 
ployment "from the aristocracy," as Mrs. 
Conelan said. 

Una was perfectly indifferent to the insult 
she had received from the dressmaker. Mrs. 
Fleming's time was^fiilly occupied, she thought, 
and it was only honest to decline orders she 
could not punctually execute. Una never felt 
the petty annoyances which ruffle the tempers 
of most women — ^a disappointing tradesman, 
an obtuse servant, an uncivil inferior, were all 
powerless to disturb her. They could not 
reach her sphere. Refined and sensitive as 

VOL. I. p 
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she was, these were trials which she could not 
feel. 

Her real trials were now in abeyance — and 
her days passed very happily in her early 
home, now that her brother had returned. 
Their intercourse became a deeper joy to both 
than it had ever been in their more youthful 
days — as shade lends vividness to colour, so 
did Una's past sorrows, and Camolin's sad- 
dened love, enhance the sweetness of that 
companionship which had always been the 
highest happiuess of both. 

Arthur Winton and Camolin now met much 
more firequently than they had hitherto done. 
Business connected with the sale of a farm 
adjoining their estates, brought them fre- 
quently in contact, — and Camolin, who was 
trying to interest himself in farming, often 
consulted Winton on the merits of stock, the 
superiority of certain crops, &c. — ^applying to 
him, both as an old friend of the family, and 
as an acknowledged authority in such matters. 
Camolin's unlearned, but clever Irish steward 
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looked up to Mr. Winton as a model agricul- 
turist, and took eveiyv opportunity of asking 
^ his honour for a bit of advice;' so that 
Winton was very often to be seen among the 
fields at Camolin, though he seldom formally 
visited at the house. 

But though Camolin and Winton were what 
tiie neighbours called "great allies," they 
were not firiends. They did not know each 
other in the least. They liked each other, 
and they liked each other's society, when it 
was a question of turnips, shorthorns, and 
thorough-draining ; but this was all, and they 
did not seek for more. Men are generally 
content with companionship, instead of fiiend- 
ship, in their mutual intercourse ; they like to 
act together, and to talk together over their 
actions, past and future — ^but they keep their 
springs of action to themselves, and admit no 
eye but woman's into their inmost realms of 
thought. 

Camolin's almost morbid sensitiveness and 
love of external grace and beauty, received 

P 2 
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many a slight but very real shock from Win- 
ton's rough manner, and almost peasant-like 
habits ; and Winton often felt a kind of pity 
for his unpractical companion, who seemed 
destined to forget all he was trying to learn, 
and to fail in all he was trying to do. A 
man's pity for another man is seldom or never 
akin to love. Yet there was a link between 
these two, though by both unacknowledged 
and unseen. 

On one of those calm, clear, glorious even- 
ings, which usually close the warm October 
days of our maligned Irish climate, Camolin 
was returning home from Russagh, by the 
path leading to the lake, which he intended to 
traverse in his boat, as he had done in the 
morning. He had left the boat moored, but 
not locked, to Winton's little pier ; and on 
arriving there, he was much surprised to find 
that the skiff had disappeared. It had evi- 
dently been appropriated by some audacious 
individual, who was now amusing himself on 
the lake — a most unexampled proceeding, for 
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never before had the Camolin or Russagh 
boats been meddled with or robbed, thougli 
generally left merely secured with a hook, the 
oars lying on the gunwale. 

"It must be some stranger/' thought 
Camolin — " some tourist, who has penetrated 
here. I must walk round the lake, then — ^ 
and perhaps I shaU come in sight of him on 
my way " — and whistling to his companion, 
the red setter, he walked on — thinking of 
Mary, admiring the fading woods that burned 
in the reddetung sunset, and never thinking 
more of his boat, and its mysterious dis- 
appearance. 

He had crossed the fenoe which separated 
the two properties, and had walked about a 
mile along the smootlt pastures by the lake, 
regardless of some newly-purchased heifers, 
which w^e crowding round him and Kock, 
apparently seeking in vain for the admiration 
which Winton, from the other side of the 
fence, often bestowed on their' sleek forms; 
when he was suddenly startled by a sound — 
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not a cry of terror, nor a grunt of impatience, 
but something between both, and unmis- 
takeably human in its tone. He looked 
round, but no one was in sight. Hurrying 
on throrgh the furze bushes, which separated 
him from a deep bay of the lake, to the ex- 
treme point of which he had intended to walk 
without following the winding of its shores, 
he was surprised by the sight of his missing 
skiff, floating, keel upwards, at about fifty 
yards from the water's edge — ^while, astride 
upon it sat a boy, vainly endeavouring to 
bring it to shore by means of sundry ill- 
directed kicks and struggles — muttering to 
himself meanwhile, and grumbling, grunting, 
and even crying out with despair and im- 
patience. 

Camolin never could see anything ridiculous 
in the misfortunes of his fellow-creatures — 
but most people would have laughed at the 
sight of the inverted boat reeling and plunging 
under its awkward rider — a burlesqued Arion 
on a new Sbrt of unmanageable dolphin — and 
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at the boy's angry and frightened gestures 
and drenched hau**and apparel, and fruitless 
eflforts to propel the boat by flapping his legs 
in the water — efforts so absorbing that he 
never once looked round at Camolin, or saw. 
that help was near. He was not an interesting 
golden-haired child, beautifiil in his peril and 
distress — ^but an awkward, overgrown cub of 
about twelve, who ought to be able to take 
care of himself, and should at least know how 
to swim, and how to row a skiff without 
upsetting it. But Camolin, whose education 
had been neglected, — ^who had never been to 
Eton to learn contempt for unamphibious boys, 
gave a loud whistle to call the shipwrecked 
pirate's attention to his presence — the boy 
started — ^turned round — saw Camolin — and 
leapt into the water pushing the boat away as 
he did so — Camolin instantly threw off his 
coat — and in another second had plunged into 
the lake — ^for he saw that the rash boy 
scarcely knew how to swim and had flung 
himself into peril of his life 
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It was no easy matter to save him. He 
struggled so desperatdy as to render it 
impossible for Camolin to support him above 
water — ^and ihen he sunk, dragging Camolin 
to the bottom — who in the strong instinct of 
self-preservation, loosening the bo/s fierce 
grasp, rose to the surface and then instantly 
plunged again, for he saw the scarlet belt 
gleaming motionless under the clear water. 
Seizing him by it, he dragged the unresisting 
weight adhore— -incumbered aud endangered 
by the load, and by the well-intentioned pro- 
ceedings of Bock, who insisted on floundering 
round his master in the water, and dragging 
the boy's clothes in the wrong direction. 

Camolin, nearly exhausted by his efforts, 
laid the boy upon the turf, and sitting beside 
him, commenced rubbing his hands to restore 
arumation, ^hile Kock assisted the process 
by vehemently licking them. In a very few 
moments the object of their joint c^e revived, 
— ^looked round with a bewildered glance- 
rose to his feet, but fell again, in the ungrate- 
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fill attempt to kick away the dog who insisted 
on officiously continuing his friendly offices. 

" You are giddy," said Camolin, kindly— i- 
" Lie down, my boy — be quiet a minute or 
two, and then Til take you home — " 

" I can find my way," said the boy. ^'You 
needn't mind me." 

Camolin was rather surprised at the up- 
graciousness of the lad whose life he had juat 
saved. 

" Very weD," he replied ; " but before you 
go, I must tell you that your trespassing in 
my boat, nearly cost you your life. — ^Don'ttry 
it again." 

"You're Lord Camolin?" said the young 
stranger, looking defyingly at his preserver, and 
rising to his feet, evidently less from respect, 
than from a wish to escape fix>m his pres^ice ; 
"You're Lord Camolin, are you? — then I 
suppose I ought to thank you for not letting 
me drown. Your boat's not lost-^it wil} float 
ashore — I've no business, here, so I'll go hoiae, 
now I'm all right again." 
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" Don't be in a huny/' scad Camolin, more 
than ever surprised at the young stranger's 
manner^ and at the total absence of all Irish 
or provincial accent in his speech. Only for 
his rough ungracious bearing, he |might be 
taken for a gentleman's son — ^he was handsome, 
too, and Camolin felt that he had seen those 
overhanging brows and fierce green eyes 
before-^— in a dream, perhaps/ 

" What is your name I" he asked ; " I see 
you know mine. — Come, my boy, you ought 
not to be so gruff to one who has just been 
very near the brink of the next world in your 
company." 

" Ah !" replied tbe boy, struck at Camolin's 
words ; " Ah ! I'd have been as good as yon, 
perhaps, if we had got there^ They don't 
make a difference for lords there !" 

Camolin looked at the child with increased 
wonden 

"We will make no difference, now," he 
said ; " as I see you are angry with me for 
bearing a particular sort of name. You are a 
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child, and your radness is nothing to me, but 
I am sorry that you cannot be grateful. — ^Tell 
me your name." 

"Tristram Fleming," replied the boy, some- 
what abashed. 

" The English dressmaker's son ? " asked 
Camolin. 

" Yes," he replied ; " My mother wiQ miss 
me by this time— and I must go," 

" Good-bye, then — can you go alone ? are 
you quite strong again ?'' 

The boy could not remain entirely insensible 
to Camolin's kindness and forbearance. 

"All right, now," he said; "thanks to 
you," and rapidly traversing the fiirzy ground, 
he disappeared. 

It was very late before Camolin reached 
home, for he had to secure his boat which had 
drifted ashore at some distance from the pier. 
Not calculatmg upon his long and adventurous 
walk, he had left Bussagh after sunset ; and 
he found his mother and sister at dinner, 
when he reached home. They had not waited 
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for him, condudiug that he would dine with 
Mr. Winton. 

He dressed hurriedly, and came down 
looking tired, but more cheerM than usual — 
at least, so Una thought — ^he gave his mother 
the impression of greater untidiness, and 
generally worse looks than she was accustomed 
to see in this her least favoured son. 

"Why are you so late?" she asked; "I 
wonder you did not dine at Russagh, as you 
staid there so long." 

•*I had an adventure," he replied — and 
forthwith related the circumstances of his 
introduction to Tristram Fleming. Lady 
Gamolin laughed at his recital — ^laughed, as' 
she generally did, more in bitterness than 
mirth-r-told him he deserved to be laid up 
with rheumatism, or something equally unro- 
mantic, for his absurd Quixotism in jumping 
into die lake after an impudent little tres- 
passer, who certainly could not drown — ^that 
he had done wrong in noticing ^ those Flem- 
ings ' at all, and that the woman had appa- 
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rently brought up her son to be as rude as 
herself. 

But Una pitied the ill-trained child, and 
wondered whether "something could not be 
made of him," and talked of going to Eilldash 
with Camolin the next day, to see how he 
was after his accident* And Lady Camolin, 
who loved power above all things, grew 
silently fierce because her children differed 
from her, and because Mrs. Fleming was 
going to be patronised, after all. She pre- 
served a sulky silence during the rest of the 
evening — ^while her son and daughter scarcely 
ventured to converse within reach of her 
scowling looks. And gloomily the evening 
ended. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

* Tell liim that day by day 

Life grows to me more dim — 
I &lter while I pray, 

Although I pray for himJ 

W. M. Prabd. 



The uext morning, Lady Camolin had appa- 
rently forgotten her vexation. She graciously 
received her son and daughter at the break- 
fast-table, and talked kindly to little Mervyn, 
making him feel both pleased and oppressed, 
as children always do with those who are 
gravely kind and never playftd with them. 
But the letters were laid upon the table — ^the - 
post came in, and Lady Camolin's serenity 
went out. Little Mervyn slid from his grand- 
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mother's knee, uneasily impressed by the 
darkening of her countenance, as she glanced 
over the contents of one of her letters. And 
Una, too, read, with a look of anxiety, her 
share of the day's budget; while Camolin 
pored over that dreariest of scrolls, a business 
letter, regardless of his companions. His task 
was not long — ^he looked up with a smile of 
relief, and saw anger, surprise, and a strange 
perplexity in his mother's face. 

He would not question her; but his interest 
in the cause of her annoyance was increased 
tenfold when he heard her say, " I think, 
Una, you have heard from Scotland, too ?" 

"I have a letter from Florence, Mamma. 
Is yours from Alan ? What does he say ?" 

" What does Miss Moray say, Una ?" was 
Lady Camolin's unsatisfactory reply — ^the in- 
tonations of* her voice giving evidence of her 
profound annoyance. 

" What is it, mother ?" said Camolin : he 
was in sudden consternation. It must be 
something about Mary, thought the irrational 
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lover. To him, Scotland was Mary's countiy, 
and nothing else. News from Scotland, meant, 
of course, news of her. 

"Nothing to interest you, Camolin," said 
his mother, coldly. " Una, may I ask you 
again, what Miss Moray writes to you about ? 
or is that long letter ftill of secrets ?" 

With some hesitation, Una handed the letter 
to her mother, who read it with an unchanging 
frovm. " Absurd ! Childish V she muttered, 
as she threw it across the table. " But I am 
glad Alan has left them." 

" Has Alan left Balvenie ?" asked Camolin. 

" He has gone to visit the Leslies, near 
Edinburgh, for a week, and will then come 
here till the expiration of his leave," replied 
Lady Camolin, stiffly. 

He asked no more ; but Una, feeling for 
his uneasiness, said, quietly — " Florence says 
— at least, she does not say exactly, but such 
seems to be the case — ^that the fine weather 
left Balvenie with you, Camolin. It has been 
showery and stormy for the last fortnight. 
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Mr. Stanfield and Mary were to return to 
Glasgow to-day ; and, in consequence of the 
illness of a brother officer, Nomran Moray is 
obliged to return to his regiment, in Dublin. 
The Balvenie party is quite broken up, and 
poor Florence seems rather lonely." 

The breakfast ended a little more drearily 
than the preceding evening had done, which 
is saying a great deal. Una's face told Camo- 
lin there was nothing amiss with Mary ; and 
he went out, leaving his mother and sister to 
discuss the news in which he was apparently 
not intended to participate. Little Mervyn 
noiselessly followed his uncle; and, as the 
door closed. Lady Camolin unfolded the letter 
she had just received, and began to read it a 
second time. It was from Alan, as Una had 
guessed. Unawed by her mother's stem and 
darkening countenance, she came and stood 
beside her, laying one hand on her mother's 
shoulder, and with the other pointing to the 
letter she so anxiously perused — 

" Mother, may I read it ?" she asked. 

VOL. I. Q 
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She was like a spirit of Peace, with her 
gentleness, her sweet low voice, and her calm 
and gracious presence. Her cold, stem 
mother could no more resist her, than the ice 
can resist the sunshine. Six years ago it had 
been otherwise, for Una was then a child, and 
scarcely felt her young happiness withering 
beneath the stroke of her mother^s iron will ; 
but now, time had brought a mighty change 
to both — and Lady Camolin could not look 
upon her daughter's pale, yet glorious counte- 
nance, and noble form, without a thrill of 
remorseful reverence for one whose life she 
had so darkened. 

She put the letter into Una's hand — '^ Read 
it," she said. " I can forgive Miss Stanfield, 
for it does not appear that she particularly 
encouraged him, and I can quite believe that 
he took her by surprise. I ro-ther admire her 
constancy to her Glasgow clerk — ^it must have 
been severely tried ; but Miss Moray's con- 
duct I never can forgive, although it was well 
for Alan that she did not accept him — ^if, 
indeed, he made her any decided proposal. I 
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doubt it — ^for, you see, he does not mention 
any such thing." 

Alan's letter ran as follows — 

" My dear Mother, 

I leave Balvenie to-mor- 
row for Leslie's shooting lodge in West 
Lothian. I shall not be quite so much bored 
there as I have been with these people, for I 
only intend to remain a week, and then I 
shall bestow my tediousness dn you until my 
leave is over. By-the-bye, you will see me in 
a new character — ^that of a rejected suitor. 
The ship-builder's daiighter won't have any- 
thing to say to me : I made my proposals in 
due form one moonlight night, beside a water- 
fall — ^with such an entourage it came more 
naturally — but it appeared that there was a 
prior attachment in the case ; some citizen of 
Glasgow, I conclude — so I retired at once, in 
great admiration of her constancy, which I do 
not again intend to put in jeopardy. I think, 
on the whole, I have made an escape. I 
never fancied Mary, though she is very hand' 

Q 2 
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some and very perfect, I have no doubt. It 
is a pity to marry for money — a pity to marry 
at all, I think. Au revoir — ^love to Una: 
Tour affectionate son, 

Alan De Vesci." 

For the sake of the contrast, I will tran- 
scribe part of Florence's letters to Una — that 
letter which Lady Camolin so contemptuously 
flung aside. 

"I must write to you, dearest Una — ^the 
longing for your presence is so strong! I 
could say so much if you were but near me — 
so much, that alone I dare not even think, 
that even to you, I will not and cannot write. 
Tou will not understand these hurried and 
incoherent lines; yetl write on, for it is some 
relief to hold even this half intercourse with 
you — and you will not despise me ; you never 
despise ! 

" Una, your brother has said that he loves 
me, has asked me to be his wife, and I have 
told him that it can never be. I must tell 
you all, and then, Una, you will be his good 
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angel^ as you are mine, for, indeed, he needs 
one. A few days before it came to this, 
chance — a chance for which I cannot be as 
thankftil as I should — caused me to overhear 
part of a conversation between your brother 
and mine. I would not shock and terrify you 
by repeating all the fearful errors I heard him 
utter. Where could he have learned such 
evils-— who could have so deceived and misled 
a mind like his, so formed for all that is 
beautiful and true? What can have ship- 
wrecked his faith, and taught him to scorn all 
high and holy things, to set at nought laws 
Divine and human, to profess opinions of which 
I cannot think without a shudder ! So gentle 
and good, so rarely gifled-r-what demon could 
have made a prey of him ! 

"Una, you must save him! I would not 
have pained you with all this, but for that 
hope. Save him, for you can help hira to 
forget me, and to forgive the suflfering I have 
caused him : he has not been the only sufferer 
— ^but never let him guess this, for he must 
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not think that I could love an infidel — and for 
its own sake, not mine, he must embrace 
truth. * 

There was more in this strain — much more^ 
for Florence's whole heart was in her wish 
for Alan's conversion — Infidelity — even doubt 
on religious subjects was frightful beyond 
measure to her imagination — she was no 
theologian herself — ^many excellent people, 
with more faith than hope or charity, would 
have pronounced her nearly as " unconverted" 
as him for whom she trembled — ^but she had 
that fear which is beginning, though not the 
essence of wisdom, and her reverence for all 
things connected with Religion was the 
deepest feeling in her heart — and the stron- 
gest, until Alan — or rather time — brought 
that which for a moment seemed to be stronger 
still. 

"Alan does not write in his usual strain," 
said Una, after reading his letter, "but it is 
plain that he had no great afiection for Miss 
Stanfield — ^he was in earnest about poor 
Florence, I think." 
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" Poor Florence ! " repeated Lady Camolin, 
in her bitterest tones — "Una, I must say, 
that girl's conduct — and indeed her whole 
character — strike me as most contemptible — 
she has been trifling with Alan — ^flirting, in 
short in a manner worthy of Lucinda Smythe 
or any boarding-school miss — she wins his 
affections, as any attractive woman can win 
those of any young man — and then she gives 
herself the pleasure of refusing him, and going 
into the heroics about him in a letter to you — 
about the most absurd letter I ever read." 

"My dear mother, Florence is the most 
true and simple-minded creature in the world. 
I know she would have accepted Alan if chance 
had not made her acquainted with his opinions, 
which naturally shocked her. I heartily wish 
ihey had never met, for her sake — ^Alan, 
perhaps, may be the better for his first serious 
disappointment." 

" I do not agree with you, Una — and I do 
not consider that Alan has met with a serious 
disappointment — a man of such intellect and 
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talent could haye had no more than a passmg 
fancy for that silly, common-place little girL 
Miss Stanfield is very superior to her in mind 
— and far handsomer, I think — but Miss 
Moray is certainly pretty, and poor Alan was 
bewitched, I suppose, by her liveliness and her 
miriavderies. Her being there at all was 
a most unfortunate chance — ^I warned Alan in 
the spring, but I might have guessed she 
would make him forget his promise to me, 
when they were again thrown together." 

It was of no use to defend Florence. Una 
plainly saw that her mother would never for- 
give the girl who could reject her favourite son ; 
though had Florence accepted him, she would 
equally have incurred Lady Camolin's wrath. 
Una said no more in defence of her Mend ; 
she was glad to see that her mother had not 
also taken Miss Stanfield en grippe. 

" Well, mother," she said, " it is fortunate 
Mary did not accept him — ^it would have been 
a wretched marriage, for he evidently did not 
care for her." 
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*' She would have made him a good wife/' 
said Lady Camolin, ^^ and her fortmie would at 
once have set him right with the world, and put 
him in the way of obtaining that distinguished 
position to which his gifts entitle him. But I 
have not a word to say against Miss Stanfield. 
There is something really heroic in her con- 
stancy to her plebeian lover; very different 
from the mock heroism of your school-girl 
friend, Una." 

Lady Willoughby would take no notice of 
this last remark. 

" We have no reason to suppose, Mamma," 
she said, '^ that Miss Stanfield has a plebeian 
lover." 

^^Well, it does not signify what his class 
may be — ^she has one, apparently, as she re- 
fused Alan." 

Una would not allude to the possibility of 
Camolin's bdng the cause of this unprece* 
dented act. It evidently had not occurred to 
her mother, and the suggestion would only 
have excited frirther indignation. She closed 
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the colloquy after a few more words on both 
sides, by saying that Mervyn was expecting 
her to hear his lessons ; and with this explana- 
tion she left the room. 

Her morning duties ended, she went, with 
little Mervyn by her side, to Camolin's study 
— ^a very different apartment, by the way, 
from one I have already described, in which 
Mr. Winton transacted his business. Camo- 
lin's study was one of the most cheerftd rooms 
in the house, though its ftimiture was as old 
and as shabby as everything else there. Its 
deep oriel window faced the south, and jas- 
mine and late roses flung their fragrance into 
the room, where the sunlight rested all the day. 
The walls were gay with Una's drawings, and 
one or two etchings from well-known pictures 
of the old Italian school, occupied the most 
conspicuous places among them. Tokens of 
serious business were not wanting, for on a 
leather- covered table were piled account-books 
and ledgers of most unattractive exterior — 
and an iron safe, flanked by two japanned 
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boxes, occupied a comer near it — ^the darkest 
comer of the room — a room which Alan often 
said, was more like a ladj's boudoir, than the 
business room of a country gentleman. 

" Are you busy?" said Una, as she entered. 
" Mervyn and I are going to take a walk- 
will you come? We might go as far as 
Eilldash, and see the Flemings* You talked 
of going there last night/' 

Camolin agreed at once — put his papers 
aside, or rather tossed them belter skelter 
into a drawer, according to a man's idea of 
comfort and order — aroused his sleeping dog — 
and, opening the window, stepped out upon 
the lawn, bidding the child mn for his hat. 

"What has Alan done?" he asked, hur- 
riedly, as his sister came to his side. 

"Mary has refused him," replied Una; 
"but he could not have been very much in 
earnest, for he has since proposed to Florence. 
That is all." 

He was silent for a moment — ^then little 
Mervyn raced up to him with his hat, and 
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began chattering to him, forcing him to talk 
and laugh. In a few moments, however, the 
child discovered that Eock was likely to prove 
a more agreeable companion, and, running off 
in pursuit of the dog, he left the brother and 
sister to themselves. 

" She refused him !" said Camolin, with a 
somewhat unaccountable sigh. "I wonder 
what she felt — ^what she thought, upon the 
occasion." 

Una knew what he meant. She saw his 
fears contending with his hopes, and she 
cheered aiid encouraged him, as she alone 
could do. She cautioned him against being 
distressed by anything he might hear from 
his mother or Alan about ^ the Glasgow clerk,' 
whose existence, she assured him, was wholly 
mythical. Alan's ready imagination had 
created him to account for his own rejection, 
she said. 

Camolin was not disposed to give a thought 
to this shadowy rival; but he was deeply 
pained at the idea that Mary could be made 
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the object of a mercenary suit— that Alan 
could have presumed to address her while 
preferring another woman. 

Camolin had never thought of Miss Stan- 
field as ^ the heiress ;' he was so thoroughly, 
so childishly unworldly, that the idea of her 
wealth, and his own poverty, had not once 
intruded itself among his thoughts of her. 
But now it came, suggested by these tidings 
of Alan, and brought with it a new and 
strange uneasiness. The flower and beauty 
of his love seemed almost tainted by his 
knowledge of the immense worldly advantages 
he would gain by his union with Mary — he 
shrunk in horror fi:om the idea of even seeming 
to tread in Alan's steps ; and the consciousness 
that she whom he loved was the heiress of 
uncounted wealth, flashed across his mind as 
a sharp pang. His love was so pure and 
beautiAil ! he felt as a child might do, on 
finding his wild-flower garden ravaged, to 
make way to the rich, dark, cold mine below. 

He did not talk much as they walked on- 
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together — ^but the little he said, betrayed the 
state of his feelings to his sister. She under- 
stood and sympathised, but did not agree with 
him. To her high and pure imagination, 
Mary's wealth was but power for good — a 
circumstance, the presence or absence of which 
could make no change in the beauty or purity 
of Camolin's love — and yet a lesser blessing, 
permitted to accompany the only treasure that 
he sought — a lesser, yet a mighty blessing, to 
be received with thankfulness and employed 
as a gift from Heaven. Camolin thought 
with the romantic feeling that weakens the 
judgment and lowers the estimation of things 
not beautifiil in themselves. While Una, saw 
even gold, the root of all evil, beautiful in the 
pure light of truth, cast on it by the imagina- 
tion that is bom of faith. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

* He is bright and wild, 
As is a gleaming panther of the hills, — 
His sports and laughter are with fierceness edged.' 

Alex. Smith. 



" Is THAT the boy ?" asked little Mervyn, as 
they entered the village. He was pointing to 
the tall though childish figure of Tristram 
Fleming, who was idling about the door of 
Mr. Short's shop, with a knife in pne hand 
and a piece of wood half formed into a boat, 
in the other. 

"Yes, there's the boy," said Camolin; 
•* he does not look as if he had been half- • 
drowned, yesterday. — Good-morning, Tristram 
— ^how are you after your ducking ?" 

The boy gave no answer, but stared con- 
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ftisedly at Camolin, and then glanced timidly 
at Una, and shyly at little Mervyn. His 
assurance seemed to have forsaken him. 

Lady Willoughby came forward and touched 
his half-finished boat ; — " you seem fond ot 
boats," she said with a smile ; " are you going 
to be a sailor ?" 

" I don't know," he answered — he could 
not be silent when she questioned him — the 
power of her gentleness overcame his savage 
shyness. 

Mervyn, half afraid of the strange boy, and 
clinging by one hand to his mother, softly laid 
a finger on Tristram's arm ; *^ May I look at 
your boat?" he whispered. 

Tristram placed it in the child's hands at 
once, with a kind look, and smile of which no 
one would have thought him capable who had 
seen him when Camolin saved Ms life the day 
before. — Lady Willoughby was touched and 
interested at once ; " My brother told me of 
your adventure, yesterday," she said; "and 
I came with him to see you." 
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"Thank you," said Tristram, colouring 
violently; "and I'm very much obliged to 
you — sir — ^my lord," he continued, glancing 
under his dark eyebrows at Camolin. 

" That's right," said Camolm, kindly laying 
his hand on the boy's shoulder. " Come and 
sail your boat on the lake, when its finished. 
You seem badly off for playfellows?" 

" I don't like playfellows," he replied, " and 
I hate Irish boys." 

" Tou mustn't say that 1" sturdily ezclaimed 
little Mervyn, his anger completely overcoming 
his timidity, while his mother and unde 
exchanged a smile at this childish nationality. 

" This Irish boy must not get into a rage," 
said Una, laying her hand on the child's head, 
"or Tristram will not think the better of them." 

Tristram, thoroughly ashamed of what he 
had said, was looking down with burning 
cheeks at the little champion before him, 
whom he was very far from hating, and Una, 
to relieve him, said — "Is your mother at 
home ? can I go up and see her ?" 

VOL. I. B 
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" She's upstairs/' said Tristram ; " I'U ask," 
and he disappeared into the recesses of the 
shop. 

"That boy interests me very much," said 
Una ; " how strangely he must have been 
brought up ! " 

"He is as rough as a savage," Camolin 
replied, " and yet good-hearted and manage- 
able, I should think. He seems to have been 
educated among English Radicals, Chartists, 
or something of the sort. He informed me 
yesterday, when we were both half drowned, 
that there was no aristocracy in heaven." 

" I must get to know him," said Una, " and 
his mother, too, if I can." 

Tristram re-appeared. " Mother's not well," 
he said, "and says, she can't see anybody; 
and she's just bid me go on an errand for her I 

to the post-office, so I can't stay." I 

He seemed uneasy and anxious to escape ; 
but Camolin stopped him, and asked him how 
long his mother had been ill. 

"She's not ill," he replied; "only a head- 
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ache or something — and she does not like tp 
see anyone — she can't take any more work just 
now, she says ; and if I don't go at once, she 
will be angry." 

Camolin and his sister looked at each other 
in some surprise at this evident refusal of their 
visit on the part of Mrs. Fleming, while 
Mervyn, with childish familiarity, pulled Tris- 
tram's sleeve as he restored the little boat to 
its manufacturer. 

At this instant, Mr. Winton appeared. 
He had taken a short cut through a bye-lane, 
and thus came suddenly upon the party 
collected at the moment near Mrs. Short's 
door. No one noticed his start of surprise, 
nor the sudden horror that fell upon his coun- 
tenance as the two boys met his sight — ^he 
recovered himself in an instant, and shook 
hands with Lady Willoughby and her brother 
— and then noticed little Mervyn, drawing 
him away from Tristram, who, with a glance of 
recognition, disappeared at once in the direc- 
tion of the post-office. 

R 2 
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"What have you been buying at Mrs. 
Short's?" asked Mr. Winton, with a forced 
smile, — "have you finished your purchases ? 
are you going home ?" 

" I was talking to that mysterious boy," 
replied Lady Willoughby— " I wished to see 
his mother, but she would not admit me — ^we 
are on our way home now," 

"Come with us, Winton," said Camolin, 
" and take a look at my turnips." 

They walked on together, little Mervyn 
happy in the additional canine companionship 
of Winton's mastiff, Tiemach — although his 
original friend, Kock, was far from appreciating 
the merits of the new-comer. 

Arthur Winton rushed at once into a sub- 
ject which he dreaded, yet longed to 
approach. 

" Why do you call young Fleming myste- 
rious?" he asked, averting his face. 

" Because there is evidently some romance 
about him and his mother," replied Una, — " he 
seems so well-educated, so much above his 
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Station^ and yet he has a rudely independent 
manner — ^not mere schoolboy roughness, but 
a sort of attempt at republican equality^-as 
if he had been trained for a Socialist — ^and yet 
he was so gentle to Mervjm, that I am sure 
he is a good boy at heart/' 

"He tjaptured my boat yesterday," inter- 
posed Camolin. " I had to walk home from 
Bussagh — and luckily I came upon it, floating 
bottom upwards, and this child of mystery 
sitting on the keel — ^he nearly drowned himself 
too, for on seeing me, he jumped off, into the 
water — ^but I pulled him out — ^whereupon he 
asked me whether I was Lord Camolin, and 
told me that if we had gone into the next 
world together, I should be obliged to drop 
my title — ^the incident was worthy of Paris in 
'Ninety-three." 

Winton heard all this with eyes fixed upon 
the ground, lips compressed, and whitening 
cheeks — ^but as Camolm ceased speaking, he 
broke through the paralysing influence of his 
emotion, and said almost naturally, — " I know 
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the boy a little — I have talked to him and to 
his mother — ^from what I can make out, they 
are rather of a superior class — ^both well 
educated — ^but reared in the worst Socialist 
principles — you know the manufacturing 
classes in England are overrun with lecturers 
and stump-orators of that way of thinking — 
to say nothing of the poisonous literature afloat 
among them — and Mrs. Flemmg, who seems 
a clever woman, is full of such ideas, and has 
apparently an apt pupil in her son." 

" I am glad he is not older," said Una — 
" he might do much harm in the village." 

"We must try and teach him better 
things," said Camolin ; ^^ he is too young to 
be impracticable." 

This conversation was agony to Winton — 
yet he must say another word before attempt- 
ing to change it. 

" I am Bure they will not stay here long," 
said he. " At all events, Camolin, you had 
much better have nothing to say to them — 
they are not people to be encouraged. Take 
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my advice, Lady Willoughby, and do not visit 
the woman — she is well off, and needs nothing 
— and they are strangers, with whom you have 
nothing to do." 

But his words made little impression, for 
Camolin had interested himself in the boy, 
and Una could not consider any one as a 
stranger, to whom she fancied she might be of 
use. At this moment, Mr. Winton was par- 
tially relieved, by their reaching the turnip- 
field, into which Camolin at once led him — 
while Una, bidding him good-bye, walked 
home with little Mervyn. 

Winton did not remain long in contempla- 
tion of the interesting crop. Camolin soon 
perceived that he was hurried and uneasy ; 
and, as upon his own mind many thoughts 
quite unconnected with agriculture thronged 
for free admittance, he did not seek to prolong 
his neighbour's visit- Before half an hour 
was over, Arthur had retraced his steps to 
Killdash. 

The most careless passer-by could not fail 
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to notice the deep aEixiet7 expressed in his 
whole bearing, as he walked rapidly through 
the village. His tall and powerM form 
seemed weighed down with care; his eyes, 
fixed on the ground, or glancing uneasilj 
from side to side, seemed blind to surrounding 
objects ; and his hands moved nervously as he 
walked — while his colour went and came, as 
if his whole physical being yielded to the 
xStorm of contending emotions within. He 
went straight to Mrs. Short's shop — ^passed by 
the counter, which at that moment was 
deserted — strode up stairs — and, unan- 
nounced, stood in the presence of the English 
dressmaker. 

She was idtting at her little table, and was 
strangely employed, for one of her class — ^in 
reading an English translation of Yolney's 
Ruins. There were other books lying on the 
table, half hidden by a heterogeneous mass of 
working materials; fragments of silk, lace, 
and ribbon, strewed the floor ; an open work- 
box, its contents in utter confusion, stood 
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beside its owner; and a peculiarly French- 
looking cap, just constructed for Mrs. Smythe, 
occupied the seat of a neighbouring chair — 
the body of a gown was thrown across its 
back— -and a bonnet, newly and tastefully 
trimmed, hung on one of the comers. 

Mrs. Fleming, who did not rise on the 
entrance of her visitor, was picturesquely 
dressed in coarse and common materials, the 
colours becomingly and fancifully arranged — 
her abundant flaxen hau* was gathered into a 
net of dark blue silk; and though, perhaps, 
an undue youthfulness seemed to be asserted 
by this arrangement, it suited well with the 
classic contour of her head. Her face, though 
handsome, was far fit>m faultless — ^the features 
were too strongly marked for true feminine 
beauty — and the dark eyebrows contrasted 
painfully with the sallow, colourless complexion 
and pale yellow tresses — ^but her eyes, of an 
indescribable colour, not blue, nor truly hazel, 
were full of fire and beauty — clear as stars, 
keen as the sudden lightning, yet at times 
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soft as moonlit lakes, and mournful in their 
shadowed glory as the eyes of a prisoned 
eagle. And as an eagle might glance at his 
captor, so did she, with a look of sorrowful 
defiance, raise her large, bright, burning eyes 
to Arthur Winton's face, waiting in silence for 
his first word. 

Without a word of greeting, without a look 
or gesture indicative of the ordinary courtesies 
observed when even enemies meet, Mr. Win- 
ton abruptly spoke. 

" This must not be," he said. *^ If you 
have a spark of common good feeling, you 
will leave this place. It is of no advantage to 
you to be here — and it never was intended, as 
you know, that you should cross our path 
every moment." 

She smiled fiercely and bitterly. " It never 
was intended?" she said. "Don't talk of 
intentions, Mr. Winton. Do you think, twelve 
years ago, that I intended to be here — ^to be 
as I am, nameless, with a right to a good and 
ancient name — ^unknown, when rank and for- 
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tune should be mine, in common justice, and 
my boy — his heir — ^left to grow up untaught, 

uncared-for, while in his place a " 

, "Silence!" said Mr. Winton — "Not a 
word of them. * Eespect them for their mis- 
fortune — at least, respect them before me." 

" I pity Aer," she saidi— " I pity her as I do 
myself; but do not think that a thought of her 
will come between me and my boy's interest, 
when the time comes." 

Arthur shuddered. " The law may not be 
on your side," he said. " You may fail — and 
then you and your son are ruined ; for your 
allowance ceases, as you know, the moment 
you attempt such measures." 

" I do not fear the law," she replied ; " I 
have abundant evidence. I have proofs in 
writing — ^living witnesses, too— of whom you 
are one, Mr. Winton, as some day you will 
have to remember, perhaps." 

" The boy may not live," murmured Winton 
to himself. 

" You are kind to suggest such an idea to 
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his mother/' said Mrs. Fleming, the bitter 
smile again overspreading her features ; *^ but 
it is true — ^he may not live. It was as well 
you were not present yesterday, when his life 
was in danger. You would have taken care 
to let Lord Camolin know what he was 
about." 

" The boy must not go to Camolin," said 
Winton, impatiently. "Why did you come 
here ! You haunt me .like an evil spirit. 
Ever since that night in June, when you stood 
before me in the moonlight, I have had no 
rest or peace. For heaven's sake, go back to 
England I — go to your father — anywhere but 
here!" 

" My father ! I will not hear you speak of 
him !— my poor old father, who thinks I have 
disgraced him; for I kept the secret well — 
too well for him ! Leave me to myself, Mr. 
Winton. I shall not remain here for ever — 
but nothing that you can say will hasten my 
departure. You are wasting words." 

"I leave you then; but, as you are a 
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woman, have compassion on her — and, by the 
memory of your early love, which grew under 
my eyes, have compassion on me. I cannot 
bear to see all this • . . ." 
* "Compassion on you!" she interrupted. 
"Are you so much interested? To you^ I 
think, my speech would be kinder than my 
silence. She would be free, remember, if I 
had my rights." ' 

He would hear no more. He felt that she 
saw how the angry blood rose to his forehead, 
imd how his frame quivered with indignation 
and revolted feeling at her shameless and 
cruel words — and he turned and left her 
abruptly, as he came. 

There was despair in the gesture with 
which he turned from the house where he had 
paid his fruitless visit — despair, too, in his 
face, as he paused for' a moment, apparently 
uncertain whether he would not return again 
to the torture-chamber he had left, and again 
implore compassion from that merciless being 
who seemed to possess such power over him — 
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and utter despair in his straight, reckless walk 
home, the shortest way, without a glance to 
the right or left — without a greeting to those 
who brushed by him in the narrow lane, and 
who did not fail to mark the change that had? 
come over him. 

But Mrs. Fleming glanced upwards with 
her own cold and bitter smile as the door 
closed upon her visitor, and sat alone and 
unoccupied, save in thought, for many minutes. 
Then, she rose and fetched a small desk which 
stood in a comer of the room, and, unlocking 
it with a key, which formed part of an ingeni- 
ously-constructed ring, which she always wore, 
she soon became absorbed in the contemplation 
of its contents. Letter after letter she took 
out and read — ^lingering over the pages, while 
a softer light stole into her eyes, and some- 
thing like a cloud of tender sorrow rested 
upon her brow, replacing the lowering night 
which had been there enthroned. Her head 
drooped upon her hands as she laid down the 
last of the cherished leaves ; and she sat mo- 
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tionless in a silence only broken by the light 
fall of her quick tears. The beautiful and 
love-lighted Past had risen up before her, 
evoked by the treasured tokens which now alone 
ijremained to her of the days when her heart 
was young — ^but only for a moment did she 
forget how cold and withered was now that 
once passionate heart — ^how all its fresh springs 
had turned to ice, its lava-streams to stone, its 
love to hate, its stormy happiness to calm despair 
— only for a moment did she glide back into the 
semblance of her earlier self. A few brief se- 
conds, and the Present closed coldly round her 
expanding and softening soul — sjie raised her 
stricken head, shook down the last tears that had 
gathered in the fiery darkness of her eyes — 
and pale and calm as ever, she restored the 
letters to their place — first looking long and 
coldly upon a slip of written paper which lay 
upon the bottom of the desk, its clear, stifi* 
character seeming to bear witness that a fact 
was there inscribed — unlike the close hurried 
writing of the letters — illegible from the rapid 
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rash of feeling which had swayed the beating 
heart and trembling hand of the writer — ^the 
letters which she now quietly replaced — con- 
cealing, as she did so, a talisman less dear, 
yet far more precious — a talisman preserved 
for a Future more distant than her own, and far 
more hopefid — a talisman of mournful import 
to many, of doubtful hope to one .... 

It was the certificate of the marriage of 
Geoffirey Willoughby and Dora Fleming Law- 
renson — dated thirteen years back. It bore 
the signature of three witnesses— headed by 
the name of Arthur Winton ! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

* Mother, the world has wreakt its part pn me, with 

scalhing power, 
Yet the best life that heaves my heart runs for thee at 
this hour.' 

GSBALD MaSSBT. 



Lady Camolin was soon rejoiced by the 
arrival of her favourite son. He came with- 
out prefacing his advent by a letter, and 
therefore he was but half expected at the 
time — ^he walked in through the window, just 
as darkness was replacing the clear October 
twilight which his relatives were enjoying in 
the pleasant idleness peculiar to that hour — 
they were scarcely startled at Bs sudden 
appearance, and very cordially did they 
VOL. I. s 
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welcome him, drawing hira to the fireside, 
and rolling forward for his use the great arm- 
chair that formed his accustomed seat. But 
though he kissed his sister with more than 
his customary warmth, there was an unusual 
abruptness in his manner and an altered tone 
in his voice, which his mother failed not to 
detect — she gazed anxiously upon him as a 
gush of firelight revealed his travel-stained 
form and pale features — and coming to his 
side, asked him if his journey had been a pros- 
perous one. 

" Oh ! prosperous enough," he replied; " the 
passage was rough and the wind contrary — 
and I had a bad car from Dublin, and came 
at the rate of four miles an hour — I walked 
from the gate in hopes of getting wann, and 
coming the shortest way across your turnips, 
Camolin, I had the east wind in my face, and 
mud up to my ancles — ^thfe process was re- 
freshing in the extreme — " 

" Come upstairs," said Lady Camolin, 
taking her son's cold hand ^' There is a fire 
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in your room — Camolin will get you some hot 
wine and water?" 

"Or tea?" suggested Una,— " Til make 
you some in a minute." 

" Well, I won't refuse tea," said Alan, with 
a sigh, — " and 111 have it upstairs while 1 take 
off these wet things." 

He followed his mother from the room — 
alone with her son, the proud and stately 
Lady Camolin was a tender mother, and 
nothing more — ^for Alan there was one warm 
and living nook among the marble chambers 
of her heart — and when she saw him pale, 
cold, and weary, she ministered to him as only 
a loving woman can minister to one in whom 
her heart is centred — she took his wet coat 
away, she made his fire bum bright, she 
brought him the tea which with jealous care 
she had taken from Una's hand — and when, 
warmed and cheered, he seated himself in the 
arm-chair beside the fire, she came and sat 
behind him to watch him revive. 

He was young still, and his heart was 

s 2 
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touched by the true and tender love which 
he could feel as an influeace in the air around 
him — ^the blessed air of home — and his eyes 
glistened as his mother's hand touched his, 
and the thought of one still dearer arose in 
his mind— one by whom it were rapture to 
be thus tended— one whose presence would 
bring an atmosphere of life and warmth, in 
which his spirit would revive and glow as 
a flower in summer sunshine— sunshine from 
which he felt that he was shut out for 
ever. 

" You look ill and tired/' said Lady Ca- 
molin, gazing anxiously in the face of her 
son — **What is amiss with you, Alan?" 

She was not given to the use of tender 
epithets — she did not say, "My precious 
boy !" " My darling son !" but her look and 
voice expressed more love than a thousand 
such words could do. 

" Amiss, mother !" murmured Alan, shaking 
back his damp but still waving locks — " I 
told you what was amiss in my last letter, 
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I think — that, and the cold wind, and wet 
walk, have made me rather cross and tired." 

He spoke jestingly, but could not deceive 
his mother. 

" Alan,'' she said — " Una heard fipom Miss 
Moray a few days ago. I know what passed 
between you and her. You never cared about 
Miss Stanfield. I cannot believe, Alan — I 
will not think — ^that you are seriously grieved 
about her cousin — that little " 

" Stop, mother," said Alan, abruptly — 
"spare me on that subject." 

" Forget her, then," said Lady Camolin, 
who saw how it was with him, and was too 
generous to say, "I warned you." 

" I do not say 1 will not forget her," 
replied Alan — "but it will be my ruin 
when I do." 

" You think so now ; a few months — 
weeks, perhaps — ^and — " 

" Mother, you cannot understand me ! — ^it 
would be as safe for the storm-tossed seaman 
to forget his compass, as for me to forget 
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Florence. . Both are possible — ^both would 
end in shipwreck." 

" Shipwreck is not tor you, Alan," said 
his mother proudly. "Shake off this idle 
weakness — do not be a boy again." 

" Innocent and worthy of her," murmured 
Alan — "No, I shall never be that — I shall 
not be a boy again, mother." 

" You are dreaming, Alan," she said, in- 
a tone of painful anxiety, mingled with stern 
pride. Be a man, and win your Florence, 
if, indeed, you wish her to be yours — or 
else forget her, as you can do, and will. 
Eouse yourself— just now you remind me 
of your brother." 

" Is it not nearly dinner time ? " said Alan, 
abruptly, his whole look and manner changing 
and hardening in an instant. 

" Very nearly," said Lady Camolin, glad 
to see, as she thought, that his momentary 
gloom had disappeared ; " I will leave you to 
dress — have you everything you want ? are 
you warm now ?" 
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She felt his hand — pressed it long and 
earnestly — heard him say that he was " quite 
comfortable," and left him. 

It seems that he followed her advice, and 
roused himself successfiilly ; — for he came 
down with his accustomed smile, and talked 
with more than his accustomed wit and 
brilliancy — ^there might perhaps have been a 
little bitterness in his gay banter and humorous 
sayings — ^but if so it was only detected by his 
mother. — Eeady as he was to talk, he, 
however, firmly refused to sing, saying — " that 
he had caught cold on his journey, and had 
lost his voice," nor would he accompany Una, 
when she volunteered to sing for him — he 
could not be induced to touch the piano ; and 
yet with a strange caprice he spent hours of 
the following day, when his brother and sister 
were out, in playing long sorrowful move- 
ments of such intense power and pathos, that 
even the housemaid lingered at the door with 
tears in her eyes, trembling at the bodeful 
strains of Master Alan's music, just as she had 
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done, when years ago she heard the wail of the 
Banshee before his father's death. She was 
not an English housemaidy and had keener 
perceptions of the pathetic than the most high- 
born Saxon lady that ever dropped tears on 
the pages of American fiction. 

Alan said no more to his mother on the 
subject of Florence, nor did he breathe her 
name to any one, — ^Lady Camolin respected 
his silence, and never spoke even to Una, of 
that which she called his secret. With all her 
coldness and her pride, she was the child of the 
passionate South, and she knew well that her 
own Athenian blood was rioting in the veins 
of her son — she would not rouse it by a word, 
but watching him silently, hoping to see him 
cool down into oblivion of Florence, whom she 
deemed so unworthy of his love. 

He did not give much of his time to his 
relatives — he was never to be found when 
Una sought his companionship in her walks — 
his usual habit was to ride out in the middle 
of the day, and not return till dusk. — Some- 
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times he went as far as Dublin, and would 
spend his day among his acquaintances in the 
yarious barracks, or in the Castle Yard, where 
he always found a pleasant lounge in the rooms 
of his ftiend, the aide-de-camp, Mr. Savile. — 
Sometimes he would pass a day in idling among 
Mr. Winton's stables and paddocks, talking 
over racing matters, and feeling the legs of 
the old horses and inspecting the mouths of 
the young ones — ^in short, he tried his best to 
pass the time and lighten his regrets. — ^He 
would even linger for long half-hours at the 
feet of the pretty and fascinating Mrs. Billiard, 
who admired him beyond measure, and wore 
her softest smiles and most irresistible bonnet, 
wherever there was a chance of bringing them 
to bear on him. — But it was all in vain — a 
vision of Florence's, fair face, and broad straw 
hat, would rise between him and that pin]^ bon- 
net and wearisome smile — and though he would 
sit beside her, and whisper in her willing ears 
his sentimental, but never common -place com- 
pliments, he could not give her a comer of his 
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heart, or even an in&tant of his thought — 
Florence protected him against his will. 

He met Norman Moray in Dublin, where 
that youth was now quartered, and they were 
a good deal together. Alan brought his fiiend. 
to Camolin occasionally — ^Norman would never 
have had the courage to pay a morning visit 
there alone — and Camolin ^sked him to remain 
with them for a day or two, to shoot partridges, 
an invitation which he gladly accepted,, for by 
this time he had learnt to feel at home among 
his Irish friends. His two days passed very 
happily } bad weather rendered the partridge 
shooting almost nominal, but the enchantment 
of Alan's society was greater than ever, and 
poor Norman rejoiced with all his heart at 
having acquired such a fdend — one so enlight- 
^led, so unprejudiced, so foil of high philo- 
sophy, and true knowledge of life. They 
would talk together by the hour: Alan lis- 
tening to' Norman's visions of the future, and 
gently throwing cold water on his red-hot 
enthusiasm and glowing, hopeful ideas, sym- 
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pathising kindly the while over each corusca- 
tion as he extingaished it^ or talking^ in his 
turn, sadly but poetically, of his own vanished 
dreams and shipwrecked joys, and of the wis- 
dom which experience had taught him — the 
wisdom which grew like deadly night-shade 
ov^r the garden that was once gay with 
evanescent spring flowers. And then the 
young men would plunge into theology ; Alan 
dragging his fiiend's unwilling footsteps over 
the most sacred mysteries of our feith; and 
they would talk together of the Great Spirit, 
whom one of them, at least, still ignornntly 
flTorshipped, and of the Soul of Nature, and 
:he Juggernaut of priestcraft, and the ' true 
meaning of virtue,' till Norman, with half a 
shudder, half a smile, would wish he had been 
bom an Otaheitan, a hundred years ago. 

They had their lighter hours in common, 
too : Norman coi:isidered De Vesci as his good 
genius, socially as well as intellectually. Alan 
introduced him to the Castle Yard and its 
exquisite inmates of both sexes — ^to Mrs. 
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Hilliard and her soirSes dansantes^ at Sandy- 
mount — to Mrs. Exford, the modem Ninon, 
whose sylvan home was a Paradise, and she 
sole Houri there, and to numerous other 
worthies and *un worthies, all powerful in the 
clique called " Dublin Society,'' a clique which 
promised fair to kill with kindness the worse 
than unprotected boy, who had the disadvan- 
tage of being handsome and pleasing, and 
worse than all, of being "some old Scotch- 
man's only son, with good prospects." 

But his happiest days were the two he 
spent at Camolin. Two evenings with Una — 
or, at least, near her — ^were so many moments 
in Paradise; a very different Paradise from 
Mrs. Exford's, of whom he could not think in 
Una's sight. He forgot Thais in the presence 
of St. Agnes. He hung upon Una's words as 
a hermit might listen to the speech of the 
Madonna visiting his dreams ; he thought his 
soul was steeped in light, for a moment, as her 
white skirts brushed past him ; he dreamed of 
her, standing on a purple cloud in the sunset 
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sky, clothed in radiance. He could not talk 
to her — ^to be near her was enough — ^but she 
talked to him^ long and kindly, and he listened 
as one entranced— and went back to the false, 
vulgar, worldly atmosphere of the town, with 
an image in his mind, strangely different from 
the images around him. 

He met Arthur Winton at Camolin, and 
liked him — he knew not why ; the liking was 
mutual — perhaps it was unconsciously be- 
cause there was a likeness in the tone of their 
feelings towards Una. Nothing like jealousy 
is possible to such feelings — ^the same nature 
is incapable of both ; and reverence for the 
same form of the true and the beautiful can 
but tend, though unacknowledged, to bring 
men's hearts together. 

He also met Miss Lucinda Smythe, dressed 
expressly for him (by her mother) in a white 
gown, with innumerable tartan bows. She 
made herself extremely agreeable — ^told him 
the wonders she had heard of Scotland — and 
depreciated her own country with truly Irish 
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assiduity ; sung him some of the beautiftd 
Irish au-s, Which the musical world has agreed 
to mistake for Scotch ; talked of pibrochs and 
deer-stalking, without betraying her beliei^ 
that the former were bagpipes, and that the 
latter amusement was pursued on stilts ; and, 
finally, did her best to charm him, trying, all 
the time, not to think that Lord Walter Mer- 
ton was far more agreeable, and Mr. Savile 
twice as good-looking. But Norman scarcely 
heard her conversation, and never saw her 
tartan ribbons ; there was a starry white 
chrysanthemum in Lady WiUoughby's hair, 
which came between him and all other decora- 
tions. 

Cinda made no attempts on Mr. Winton's 
peace of mind — no young lady ever did ; they 
felt, auprermer abord^ that it would be hope- 
less. 

She could hardly expect to do much with 
Norman in one evening ; but, as it happened, 
she did nothing at all, and made not the 
smallest impression on any one of the four young 
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men who were then exposed to her fascina- 
tions. Alan, indeed, talked to her a good 
deal, but she felt all the time as if he was 
laughing at her in a cold, grave way that 
frightened her — and she went home to the 
Rectory, tired and sleepy, thinking that coun- 
try dinnfer-parties were not to be compared for 
enjoyment to the monster meetings at the 
Castle, which it was sometimes her privilege 
to attend. 

Norman did not leave Camolin tiU late the 
following day — he was in no hurry to return to 
his Dublin barrack life. He ended his visit with 
a walk — a sunset walk to the lake side with his 
friends. The morning had been stormy and 
wet, to the great advantage of the partridges ; 
but the wind fell as the sun declined, and the 
soft liquid blue which characterizes our Irish 
sky began to gleam forth between the dark 
heavy clouds now tinted with purple and gold. 
It was a lovely evening, with its tearful radi- 
ance — ^the ruffled lake played with the red 
sunbeams, flinging them about with iis ghvu 
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rippling motion — the tali wet reeds swayed 
in the light, and seemed like the golden lances 
of a fairy army — and the woods, and even the 
turf, reddened by fallen leaves, glowed gor- 
geously in the rosy light — ^while in the shadow 
of the hill the tall black pines stood groaning 
forth their long, solemn notes as the failing 
wind struck them at intervals. 

Norman and Alan walked together — ^the 
former was happy, because he could see Una> 
and tread the ground freshly made sacred by 
her footstep — she was walking in front, with 
Mr. Winton, while Camolin lagged behind, 
helping little Mervyn to gather nuts as they 
passed through the copse. Every one was 
unusually silent — something had come over 
them, as Alan afterwards said — something 
without a name, which often comes over us all 
when we are face to face with nature on a 
bright, yet sorrowful autumn evening. 

They came down to the edge of the lake, 
and watched the ripple stealing to their feet, 
without at first becoming aware of the pre- 
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sence of young Fleming, who had taken Ca- 

molin at his word, and was sailing his little 

boat in a cree^^ a few yards off Mervyn was 

the first to detect him, and ran to him at once: 

he had seen the vessel in process of construc- 

, tion, and was anxious to observe its perform- 

i ances. Camolin was some distance behind 

the rest of the party, being detamed by his 

jj steward, who had chanced to meet him ; and 

^ Lady Willoughby and Mr. Winton did not at 

1,^ first see young Fleming, as Alan and Norman 

^ Moray stood between them and the creek 

jj where he was disporting himself. 

. "What are you about, child ? " cried Alan, 

. roughly, to little Mervyn. " Leave that boy 

g alone. And who are you, young trespasser ? 

.^ — ^Tou have no business here. — Snaring hares, 

r I suppose ?" 

Tristram sprang to his feet, and stood be- 
fore Alan, holding little Mervyn by the hand, 
. the boy's face and the child's alike expressive 

of anger and fearless scorn, and resolute de- 
fiance — ^the slight, small rounded figure set in 
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the same firm attitude as that which the 
strong, youthftd form had assumed. They 
stood together in their unconscious brother- 
hood, and thus met Winton's eye — ^for he and 
Una had come forward on hearing Alan's 
angry words. 

" He's no trespasser !" cried little Mervyn. 
" You are not to say that, Uncle Alan. He 
has leave to come — ^he has as much right as I 
have . . . ." 

Winton strode forward, and silenced little 
Mervyn by taking him, in his arms. The 
child felt him tremble as he did so. "Go 
home, Tristram," he said, gently, but firmly. 

"Go home, you young ruffian," added 
Alan, pushing the boy by the shoulders ; " and 
if I catch you here again, Til . . . ." 

" Don't, Alan, don't," said Una, taking her 
brother's arm. 

But the light touch only irritated him — ^he 
shook her oflF — Norman wondered how he 
could— and then, uritated by the scorn in the 
boy's eyes, he dealt a wild blow at the young 
defying face. 
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Tristram fell at Una*s feet — there was^ 
a streak of blood upon her dress, and the 
turf was fast reddening round the prostrate 
head, 

" Alan, how could you ?'' said Una, as she 
stooped to raise him, Winton had turned 
away, and was carrying Mervyn, screaming 
and struggling, from the scene. 

Camolin and his steward had come up, and 
all crowded round Una and the boy. 

" Who struck him ?'' said Camolin — " you, 
Alan ? — you dared to Strike the child V^ 

"What nonsense!'' said Alan, who was 
ashamed of himself, and wished to ^ carry it 
off.' "I was protecting your property. I 
warned him off, and he wouldn't go, so I 
knocked him down, and served him right. I 
have not hurt him; his nose is bleeding, that's 
all. Put his head in the lake." 

Norman looked on in sad perplexity — ^he 
could not admire his friend, until he recol- 
lected that a quick temper was the sign of all 
sorts of good qualities. 

T 2 
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Meanwhile, the boy — ^who was re^y not 
more hurt than Alan had said — stood beside 
Una, glaring at his enemy, but silenced by 
the soft hand which rested on his insulted 
head. 

"Forgive him, Tristram," said Camolin; 
" he did not know you. — ^Alan, this boy is a 
Mend of mine, and may come here whenever 
he pleases." 

" That is your affair," said Alan. " He's a 
' nice companion for your boy, Una, — ^they are 
as much alike this minute as the sparrow- 
hawk and the falcon — ^here's half a-crown for 
your broken nose, young fellow." i 

The boy took the coin, and, with fierce eyes 
fixed on the giver, flung it into the lake. 

" Sublime youth ! " said Alan, turning 
away, — " Come along, Norman — ^it's cold 
standing here." 

And he drew his unwilling friend away, and 
they walked towards the house together — 
Camolin and Una still stood by the lake with 
Tristram. 
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"My boy," said Camolin, "I would not 
have had this happen for worlds-;— I ask your 
for^veness, Tristram — my brother did not 
know what he was about." 

Una was wiping the blood from the boy's 
face— cooling his bruised cheek with water 
from the lake, and tending him as she would 
have tended her own child. 

Tristram's heart was touched — his nerves 
had been shaken by his own passion, and by 
Alan's stunning blow, and now that nothing • 
but kindness was near him, his young 
spirit was quite overcome — ^he hid his head in 
Una's bosom, and burst into tears — she let 
him rest there, stroking his hair and soothing 
him with gentle words — Camolin took his 
hand and tried to draw him from the shelter 
he had sought, — "Don't cry," he said, — 
" Come with me — we will walk together to 
your mother's, and I will teU her how all this 
happened — come, be a man — don't let her see 
how you have felt it." 

" It's not Aim," sobbed the boy, raising his 
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head, and struggling with his tears— ^^ it's not 
him — ^it's not the blow — ^it's you — and the 
lady-~that are so kind." 

" Poor boy I " said Una. " It is a generous 
nature. Camolin, take him home to his mother 
—good night, Tristram — ^we shall meet again, 
I hope." 

The boy had no words at command, but 
sweet beyond expression was the glance with 
which he raised his usually falcon-like eyes to 
Una's face-r-and then he put his hand in 
Camolin's, and they disappeared together. 

Una stood for a moment watching them, 
and then turned away to see what had become 
of Mr. Winton and the child — after proceeding 
a few steps, she met Donelly, Camolin's 
steward, who had stood aloof during the past 
incident, but had watched it all. 

" Oh my lady," he said, ^^ it's yourself and 
my lord that's too kind by half to the young 
vagabond " 

" He has leave to come here," replied Lady 
Willoughby— ** he is not a bad boy — and I 
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hope, T>onelly, should you meet him, that you 
will be kind to him — he is a stranger, you 
know." 

^^ Faith," thought DoneUy, "he's no 
stranger to Mr. Winton, any how." 

"My lady," he continued aloud — "Fd 
make the stranger welcome, anyway, if he 
wouldn't he after makin' himself so. Sure 
he might keep to the Russagh side of the 
lake, I'm thinkin.' " 

Una did not understand the man's inuendo 
at first, but, as she met his eye, his meaning 
flashed upon her, and she turned away with 
heightened colour, earnestly hoping that the 
boy was not Arthur Winton's son. Suspicion 
was not in her nature — she had that * hate 
of gossip parlance' which Tennyson attributes 
to the noblest ideal of woman, ever described 
in his glorious verse — ^but she knew that such 
things were, and she remembered how Mr. 
Winton alone seemed to know anything of 
Tristram and his mother — how uneasy and 
sorrowful he had seemed ever since they 
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came to the village — ^how he had urged her 
to avoid them, and how authoritatively he 
had spoken to the boy not half an hour ago ; 
and she feared that it might be trae, and 
that now he was not acting as he should 
towards the two beings who had such a claim 
upon him. It grieved her to the soul to 
have such thoughts of her friend, and her 
head drooped with unwonted shame as she 
walked on. 

She met him at the steps of the hall-door, 
and was glad that he was not alone. Alan 
was with him, and Lady Camolin ; and little 
Mervyn was jumping round young Moray, 
and bidding him good-bye. His car was at 
the door, his visit over, all but the closing 
pang — ^bidding farewell to Una. She took 
leave of him in her own and her brother's 
name, transported him by a few kind words, 
and passed into the house. 

Winton remained with Alan upon the steps. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

* For thee, my own sweet sister, in thy heart 
I know myself secure, as thou in mine.' 

Bybon. 



LoKD Camolin was by no means well received 
by Mrs. Fleming. She was evidently angry 
beyond expression at the treatment her son 
had received. She listened coldly to his 
apologies, and was not in the slightest degree 
softened by Tristram's account of the kindness 
shown him by Lord Camolin and Lady Wil- 
loughby. The interview was very short, but 
her visitor departed strangely puzzled by her 
uncourteous and quietly republican manners, 
and by the mystery which evidently sur- 
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rounded her. He had never thought much 
about her before, but everything during this 
brief interview struck him as strange and mys- 
terious. The books upon her table were the 
very last one would expect to see in such a 
place; the few costly and tasteful objects 
lying among the materials of her trade ; her 
own striking appearance and singular dress ; 
and the extraordinary character of her coun- 
tenance, on which a history was written ; — all 
these circumstances excited in Lord Camolin's 
imaginative mind a feeling deeper than curi- 
osity. He was still more mystified by en- 
countering Mr. Winton, as he left the shop, 
just entering it. Killdash was quite out of 
the way from Camolin to Kussagh, so that it 
was plain Winton had expressly come to visit 
the Flemings. Camolin remembered that a 
few days ago he had mentioned his former 
acquaintance with them, and he stopped him 
without further thought, and said abruptly, 
" Tell me all about this extraordinary woman, 
Winton." 
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Arthur's nerves were strained to the utmost 
at that moment, and the sudden question 
overwhelmed him. No one. knew how sensi- 
tive that rough, strong man could be. He 
could hardly steady his trembling frame — and 
falteringly he answered — " I told you before 
— I have no more to tell — ^Let me pass !" 

His confusion was tioo evident — Camolin 
thought he saw it all — ^Mrs. Fleming's story — 
the story of her wrongs, of her abandonment, 
of her embittered soul — the story of Winton's 
fickleness and cruelty — ^the story of the ill- 
trained boy, whose presence was a horror and 
a shame to the fether who would not claim 
him. Circumstance after circumstance came 
into his mind, confirming the idea. He let 
Winton pass on without another word — and 
walked home, musing over the discovery. The 
village was on his property, and he felt a con- 
cern for all its inhabitants; and this poor, 
wronged woman — this stranger within his 
gates — surely she had. a daim upon his sym- 
pathy, his kindness — she, and the boy whom 
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fate had twice brought before his notice. 
Their very faults were the growth of their 
desolate position. They needed a friend. He 
would be that friend — he would talk the 
matter over with Una; and to no one else 
would he mention his belief of their connection 
with Winton. 

He did not know that common report had 
long ago established as a fact the conjecture 
which had but just occurred to him. No one 
in Killdash doubted that Tristram Fleming 
was Winton's son — they little guessed the 
truth, of which the reader is aware, that there 
was a darker secret about his birth. 

Alan never gave another thought to the 
insignificant little being whom he had tak)en 
the trouble of knocking down, until he casually 
heard the prevailing report, and then he felt a 
slight curiosity to see the boy's mother ; but 
the whole aflfair seemed to him very natural 
and uninteresting — a bore for Winton, cer- 
tainly, but he supposed they would be got 
rid of. 
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Alan was, as usual, occupied with himself; 
he found that he could not possibly succeed in 
obtaining the smallest enjoyment without 
Florence — ^in short, that love was a very real 
and very serious thing, and not to be thrust 
aside, as, in his boasted ^ knowledge of life,' 
he had almost hoped. He could not forget 
her for an hour ; he could not rouse himself 
to feel angry at her rejection of him; he 
could not even do wrong, or think wrong, 
comfortably, as he was wont. Florence, en- 
shrined within his soul, was to him as a con- 
science. He struggled — scorned himself for 
finding the struggle so hard ; he enlisted a 
thousand demons to aid him in his combat 
against his good angel ; he tried to forget her 
in scenes where one would think nothing 
could recal her to mind — but the remem- 
brance clung to him as ivy clings to a falling 
tree — ^the thought of Florence was not to be 
shaken ofiF. 

He knew that she corresponded with Una, 
and the few words his mother had spoken on 
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the evening of his arrival, proved to him that 
Florence must have acquainted his sister with 
what had passed. He felt no resentment 
against her for this, although he would have 
hated Mary Stanfield, had she ventured to 
reveal to any one her own rejection of hi» 
suit. But he longed to know what Florence 
had told Una, and how she had told it, and 
whether she was now gay and happy, or 
whether a relenting feeling towards him might 
not, perhaps, be saddening her in his absence. 

How he would have rejoiced, could he have 
seen the letter which Una received a few days 
after Norman's visit ! Its contents would 
have been to him the foundation of a thou- 
sand fallacious hopes — which, nevertheless, 
would have made him happy for a time. It 
was a sad — or rather, to use the favourite ex- 
pression of exceUent, hard-hearted people — it 
was a very discontented letter — as will be 
seen from this extract. 

" I never knew, till now, what a dreary 
season autumn can be — ^it never struck me so 
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before; but, now, I think tiiese fitful struggles 
and transient smiles of the dying year are 
sadder &r than even the wintry torpor in 
which it closes. And I am so solitary, Una ! 
Papa is very kind, but not much with me; 
and even with him, I still feel alone. Bo not 
laugh. But, young as I am, I feel as if 1 too 
had reached my autumn — ^though my summer 
lasted but a day. And ererything around 
me strengthens my regrets, though I know 
not what I am regretting. The wide moors 
are so dreary — ^no longer purple now, but all 
one sombre brown, from the faded heather 
and withered bracken. It has been raining, 
at intervals, for days; the bum is deep and 
muddy, and the water stands in black pools 
upon the moors ; the mountains hide their 
heads in cold grey clouds, never lighted up 
even at sunset ; and, for the last two days, 
that mournful west wind has not ceased to 
howl and rustle among the dead leaves. Even 
the scarlet rowan berries are falling ; and in 
the garden, there is not a flower left. I used 
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to like my home at all seasons — ^now, I long 
for some change; and yet, I suppose, all 
places wotild seem the same. Tell me about 
your home ; it is as beautifiil as ever, I am 
sure, in spite of autumn. I dream sometimes 
of its soft green slopes and waving meadows, 
and of your blue lake, and your wilderness of 
roses ; but they are over now, like ours. Tell 
me everything you are doing. I heard of you 
all from Norman. Lord Camolin is very kind 
to him. Mary writes to me often from Glas- 
gow, and asks after you always. She has 
been very gay, but does not seem to care 
about it — and, yet, she writes very cheer- 
fiilly." 

And here the writer returned to her lamen- 
tations, of which I will record no more, not 
choosing to expose Florence to the censure of 
the excellent, hard-hearted people to whom I 
have already alluded. There are many such 
in the world, and there will, perhaps, be a few 
among my readers ; if so, I take this oppor- 
tunity of recommending them instantly to 
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close this volnme, and send it back with its 
fellows to the library whence it came, for they 
will find '*its tendency exceedingly objection- 
able,and its views decidedly nnsonnd " — and I 
would be sorry to irritate anyone. 

Una faithfully consigned to the flames the 
above eflhsion of Florence's, the moment she 
had read it. Alan saw it bum, and would not 
leave home that day ; he staid to have a talk 
with Florence's correspondent. Accordingly 
he came into the little dressing-room which 
was Una's sanctum, having first seen that 
Mervyn was out walking with his nurse, and 
then threw hunself into a chair opposite to his 
sister, and said — 

" Una, I wish you'd tell me — I wish you'd 
let me ask something about Miss Moray." 

"Well, Alan?" said Una. 

" Why, I cannot exactly say what I want 
to be told, only, Una, you know what passed 
between us, I believe? Tou know what an 
unlucky fellow I am. Tou heard from her 
to-day; do you think she has the smallest 

VOL. I. u 
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regret? do you think, in short, that I have 
yet a chance?" 

Una scarcely knew how to answer him. 
With all her gentle wisdom, she had no diplo- 
macy. She could not give him to understand 
that Florence did not regret him, and yet she 
dreaded the idea of encouraging him to renew 
his suit. She was fond of her younger brother, 
but she knew his faults, and she also knew too 
well what manner of sorrow would darken 
Florence's young life, if she were to yield her 
heart and hand to one like him. 

** Dear Alan," she said, " I do not think 
that anything you can do or say will make 
Florence alter her resolution, although you 
may give both her and yourself great pain by 
persisting " 

"Oh, yes — ^the old story — spare us much 
mutual pain. I did not come to you for those 
conventialisms, Una : if it gives her pain to 
reject me, she cares about me then, and what 
can come between us ?" 

" Tour own principles," replied Una. "She 
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knows them, and they form a bar between you 
-^I know them too, Alan, and I appeal to you 
whether any women of Florence's disposition, 
and educated as Florence was, would not con- 
sider it a moral suicide to unite herself with 
you, knowing how lightly you regard all that 
she holds sacred—- even the marriage tie 
itself?" 

" She might know that I would be hers by 
a stronger tie — ^that I would hold sacred her 
happiness, and our mutual love — she might 
trust herself to me as every woman trusts 
every man to whom she gives her heart — and 
beHeve in me, rather than in the superstitions 
in which she was reared — ^Una, I am deeply 
in earnest now — I love Florence]Moray — I love 
her with a love of which slaves and bigots are 
incapable — and I see in her a free and ardent 
nature, akin to my own — Una, it was not her 
heart that rejected me^ and you know it." 

" My dear Alan, I only know that Florence 
has no stronger wish than to do right — I do 
not deny that you can make it very, very hard 

u2 
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for her — that you may bring stonns and 
darkness upon the spring time of her life-— - 
but I do not think you will win her, unless 
you change your whole career, your whole tone 
of thought and habit of belief — and Alan, 
although with all my heart I sympathise with 
you, I think Florence right." 

" Ah, I was a fool to come to you — ^though 
you are good and kind, Una. You never 
learned to think for yourself— and you never 
loved." 

"That is true," said Una, in a low voice, 
casting her eyes downward ; " but, Alan, is it 
not well for me ? If I had loved Aim, could 
I have borne it all ? Oh, Alan, Jlorencemust 
not have a fate like mine." 

Alan was silenced. He had never before 
heard his sister allude, even remotely, to h^ 
own sorrowful position. He was touched, for 
he knew that he must have called forth very 
deep and earnest feeling in her to have brought 
her to speak on such a subject. And the look 
of patient sorrow — of calm suflfering — ^that 
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came over her pale features, and donded with 
unshed tears her clear soft eyes, went to his 
heart — a heart now softened by the love with 
which it overflowed. He was sorry he had 
spoken to her of Florence. She could not 
understand him — she could not help him — 
and he had but reminded her of her own trou- 
bles without obtaining any solace for himself. 
He thought he would attempt what in his life 
he had never before attempted — ^to console. 

" Ah, Una, if I had been older then — if I 
had known life as I do now — 1 would have 
shot him, or myself, before I had seen you 
given to a '• '' • 

" Hush, dear Alan — ^hush — I am his wife.' 

" The slave of a word ! Una, you are free in 
all right and equity — ^your wrongs have freed 
you — ^you kno,w it, . you feel it — ^in spite of 
prejudice, you feel that you do not belong to 
that man/' 

It was no longer patient sorrow, but anguish, 
that Una's whole form and countenance ex- 
pressed. 
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<< My brother must not be my tempter/' she 
said, her low tearful voice trembling as she 
tried to speak cahnly. '^ Alan, I have but on 
gleam of happiness in life — the thought that I 
am not the wronger, but the wronged. It 
must end some day ; meanwhile, I will walk 
according to my light — ^the light you wish to 
take from me. Don't speak to me any more 
just now, dear Alan." 

" Forgive me if I have given you pain,** he 
said, holding her hand, which was cold as ice, 
and trembled in his grasp. 

"Forgive! I thank you, dear Alan, for 
y^u meant to be kind ; and I shall often think 
now, that you have fdt for me. We two 
ought to have more in common, dear brother 
— ^we have each other's sympathy now, have 
we not ? But you will not talk to me again 
of him?" 

" Not if it pains you ; but if I can ever be 
of use — Una, don't be angry — ^this is the last 
thing I shall say — ^but I think I could cfo more 
for you thoQ Camolin ever could." 
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^* We will not compare you," said Una, with 
a faint smile, almost more sorrowM than tears 
— " but we two have a new link between us 
now.*' 

And Una rose and kissed him. 

Alan went from her presence feeling almost 
as if a breeze from the cool, sunny vale of his 
childhood was brushing away the taint which 
time and sin had laid upon his brow. It was 
long since he had experienced such a feeling 
as that' which came over him at the touch of 
Una's lips — ^and a deep regret, which was not 
repentance, and yet might become so, stole 
into his heart as he thought of all that had 
passed since he and Una were children toge- 
ther, and of the difference between them now. 

Of all the links that can unite man and 
woman, there is none like the fraternal tie — 
it has the sweet equality, the strong, deep 
friendship, in which marriage sometimes ter- 
minates — and yet its bloom is not worn off by 
constant intercourse, its beauty is ever fresh, 
its romance unfading. There are exceptions 
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of course— as there are mothers who do not 
care for their children, and subjects who do 
not honour their sovereign — ^but there are few 
sisters who do not hold a brother in deep 
and reverencing love — ^who do not watch his 
career with tender pride or even tenderer 
sorrow — ^who do not name him in their prayers, 
and never think of him the less for other loves 
that may arise — dearer, perhaps and warmer, 
but seldom so beautiM and true ; and there 
are few brothers who do not deeply enjoy the 
repose, the certain sympathy, the calm pure 
light like -summer daybreak that surrounds 
them in the atmosphere made holy by a sister's 
love. The tie is ahnost always outwardly 
divided — ^the brother and sister have each a 
home, each a fireside with its separate joys 
and cares — ^but far back, in the dear and 
sacred past, is the date of their immortal 
union — ^formed in their holy infancy, beneath 
the smile of angels, before life, and the world, 
and sin had come to lower all succeeding loves 
and more or less, pollute all after ties — while 
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this remains pure and beantiM to the 
end. 

Many unwonted thoughts lingered in Alan's 
mind after his short interview with his sister 
— ^there were still a few spring flowers in that 
neglected garden — and at that moment he felt 
that they were blossoming afresh — he felt too, 
that he had planted a forest of poisonous 
weeds in the soiP which nature had intended 
for fairer plants — ^he felt sad and guilty — ^yet 
there was a sweetness in his regret, which 
perhaps proved that it was not destined to be 
fruitful it was not repentance, as I have said — ^it 
was but the blind dim longing after the good and 
true, which comes at times over every man, 
testifying to his Divine origin — and which was 
awakened in Alan by his love for the innocent 
Florence, and by his contact with the heaven- 
lit intelligence of Una — it was but a reflected 
light that gleamed upon Alan's heart — ^pure, 
and beautiftil—^but not the direct sunshine, 
which warms and fructifies, and gives life while 
it illumines. 
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Without pondering on the measure he was 
about to take — ^without thinking over its ex- 
pediency, or pausing to reflect on its conse- 
quences, he sat down and wrote to Florence 
half-an-hour after his conversation with his 
sister. He wrote under a wild, strong im- 
pulse, that gave his pen an eloquence sur- 
passing even the power of his eloquent lips. 
He " caught up the whole ortove, and uttered 
it" in words of fire ; he laid his soul open 
before Florence with that passionate truth and 
earnestness which belongs to the poet in the 
one ineffable moment of his life when feeling is 
at its height, and overflows in language. He 
implored her love in words that mirrored forth 
the streaming eyes and trembling frame with 
which he wrote. He scarcely knew what he 
was writing — his mind seemed to have ceased 
its action, while his heart with torrent-force 
urged on his flying pen. It was not the work 
of many moments. Tt never occurred to him 
to read over the rhymeless poem which had 
thus burst from his heart. He sealed it — 
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directed it hastily — and, before the ink was 
dry, despatched it. 

He took no count of days until the answer 
came. It was this — 

"Dear de Vesci, 
" I am not angry with you, though I ought 
to be. It was very painful to my daughter to 
receive so perfisetly insane a letter as that 
which she put into my hands an hour ago. 
It was neither wise nor kind in you thus to 
attempt to work upon her feelings, when you 
have already had her answer from her own 
lips. At her request I now remind you of 
that answer, and assure you that she has no 
other to give. I cannot ajlow her to reply, 
except through me, to a letter written in so 
unbecoming — I may ahnost say, so unmanly a 
strain as yours was ; and I tiiink it right to 
tell you, that, even if my daughter were not 
unwilling to listen to your addresses, I would 
not consent to her marriage with you for 
many reasons, of some of which your own 
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conscience will, perhaps, inform youv I regret 
much that all this should have occurred, as I 
had hoped to have been able at all times to 
give a hearty welcome to any member of 
Lady Willoughby's family. Trusting that 
you will consider yourself bound in honour 
to seek no fiirther interview or correspondence 
with my daughter, 

^* I remain, Mthfolly yours, 

"Duncan Moray." 
Alan left Camolin the day he received this 
letter. He said that his leave had expired, 
and he joined his regiment at Windsor. The 
spring flowers were withered — the light extin- 
guished in his soul. 
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